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EREFACE. 


Mant  histories  of  Canada  have  been  written, 
but  there  is  not  one  which,,  while  comw^hending  in 
brief  space  the  story  of  our  three  historic  centuries, 
is  not  either  confused  and  fragmenitary  in  arrange- 
ment, or  disfigured  by  gross  blimaers ;  while  soma 
are  remarkable  for  a  union  oi  both  defects.  To 
supply  a  deficiency,  therefore,  the  present  littlp 
summary  has  been  written.  It  aims  at  giving,  in 
email  compass,  a  full  as  well  as  accurate  and  con- 
nected relation  of  the  chief  incidents  pertaining  to 
Canadian  History,,  from  the  time  of  Cartier's  di&- 
covery  to  the  present  day.  Many  omissions  have 
been  supplied,  many  superfluities  retrenched,  many  ' 
errors  corrected,  which  deform  popular  text-boo^ 
on  this\«ubject.  The  general  arrangement  adopted 
is  that  which  has  been  naturally  suggested  by  tbo 
progress  of  events.  The  questions  appended  to 
each  chapter  will  belbund  available  in  the  school- 
room. It  in  hoped  that  a  book  has  thus  been  pro- 
duced which  will  mainly  serve  for  the  instruction 
of  Canadian  youth  in  their  country's  history,  and 
may  be  useful  also  as  a  manual  of  reference  to  all 
olasaes  of  readers. 
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Part  L--CANADA  UNDER  THE  FRENCH.^ 


CHAPTER  I. 

FROM  THE  DI8C0VEEY  OF  CANADA  TO  THB  FOUNDING/ OF  QUBBKC— 

KABLT  VOYAGES. 

I  — OuB  Continent  was  discovered  by  John  and  Se- 
basti'an  Cabot,  who,  sailing  from  Bristol  upder  the  pa- 
tronage of  Henry  VII.  of  England,  landed  on  the  Lab-  , 
rador  qoast  in  June,  149Y,  seventeen  months  before  Co- 
lumbus reached  the  mainland  of  tropical  America.    In 
1524,  Verrazzano,  a  Florentine  naVigator  in  the  employ-^ 
ment  of  Francis  I.  of  France,  sailed  along  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  from  Flor^to  Cape  Breton,  and  appropriated, 
the  whole  in  the  niP>  of  his  master  under  the  title  of. 
."  la  Nouvelle  France."    Ten  years  after  this,  Captam 
Jacques  Quartier,  (or,  more  commonly,  Cartier,)  made 
his  first  voyage  from  St.  Malo,  in  France,  to  the  New 
World,  and  explored  the  north-eastern  and  western 
coasts  of  Newfoundland,  (previously  discovered  by  the 
.Cabots.)    He  then  proceeded  to  the  mainland,  entered 
the  Miramichi  river,  sailed  on  to  a  largo  and  picturesque 
Iffly  yfY^oh  w^  flftlled  "  Golfe  de  Chaleur,"  by  reason 
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nay,  wyuuM^n  jwr^  ^^wv^   ^yf'^T   r Z-  -~  -         '         • 

of  the  unwonted  heat  there  experienced,  and  after  run- 
ning along  the  Gaspe  coast,  erected  a  cross  bearing  ^he 
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inscription,  "  Vive  leroy  de  France."  Having  thus 
taken. possession  of  the  eountry-for  Frarcis  Iv,,Oartier 
returned  home. 

»     .  '  pISOpVERT"  OF   CANADA. 

Il.-^Cartier,  commissioned  by  the  King,  set  out  with 
three  ships  and  110  men  oahis  second  voyage,  In  May, 
1535,  when  he  was  destined  to  discover  Canada.  His  : 
little  fleet  cast  anchor  in  a  Email  bay  on  the  Labrador 
.coast,  on  the  lOth  of  August,  and  this  day  being  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Lawrence,  the  voyaf  ers  styled  their  place 
of  harbourage  "  la  Baye  St.  Laurent."  This  nai^  was 
afterwards  transferred  to  the  great  river  of  Canada,  and 
to  the  oceanic  gulf  into  which  it  ^empties.  Cartier 
next  discovered  the  island  of  Anticosti,  which  he  named 
"  Assomptioh,"  and,  sailing  to  the  west,  he^entered  the 
river  St.  Lawrence,  which  was  greeted  as  the.  long- 
sought  path  to  China  and  the  East  Indies.  The  wish 
to  realize  this  single  object  dictated  all  the  early  voy-  \ 
ages  to  America,  and  therefore,  hopeful  of  success,  Car-  , 
tier  pressed  on  till  he  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Sague- 
liay.  Here  he  found  several  bands  of  Indian^  engaged 
in  catching  porpoises  and  other  sea-fish,  and  was  infonn- 
ed  that  the  country  of  Canada^  Jay  beyond.  Along  the 
"whole  course  of  the  river,  the  Commander  discovered  • 
and  named  numerous  islands,  and  aniong  thorest.  Isle 
aux  Cotidre&,-(irQm  the  abundance  otfilherts  it  pro-., 
,duced,)  and  Isle  de  Bacchus,  (from  here  having  first  seeh 
grape-vines,)  iiow  called  the  Island  of  Orleans.  Haying 
readUd  this  point,  Cartier  was  visited  on  the  7th  of 
September,  Jby  Donnacoria,  Lord  of  Canada,  so-called^ 
who  received  the  French  in  a  most  friendly  manner. 
JThe  yexsels  w^e  moored  iiLtI|ft  St.  Charles,  (thea,- 
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named  "  Sdnte  Croix,  ")l  in  close-proximity  to  the  resi- 
derice/of  Donnacona,  which  was  in  a  village  called  Sta- 
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4acon<^  bnilt  pppn  the  site  of  the^lowe]^  town  of  Qn^ 
bee.  •  Mtoy  visits  And  prei^ents  were  interchanged  be^  , 
tweeutbe  strangers  and  the  natiyes,  and  at  the  Request 
of  the  Chief,  Oartier  discharged  12  pieces  of  artillery, 

,now  first  heard  b^  the  amazed  Indians^ 

III. — The  name  Canada  Tras  understood  and  used  by 

^OdrtSer  as  applying  siinply  to  the  country  adjacent  to  ' 
Stadacon6,  under  the'  authority  of  Donnacona.    But  it 

.  is  very  probable  that  his  use  of  the  Indian  term  arose 
froni  a  misappreheHsion  of  the  savages'  meaning.  ^-The  . 

^Indians  signified  by  this;"^prd  any-towny-or  village,  or 
collection  bf  huts,  whereas  ;Cartier  supposed  it  to  be  ^ 
said  of  the  distnjjt.  It  is  uncertain  at  what  time  "  Canr 
ada'^  began  to  oe  used  in  its  present  extended  sense.  ^ 
IV.-^Notwithstanding  the  endeavours  of  the  In- 
dians to  ji^event  Oartier  from  penetrating  farther  into 
the  country,  he  set  forth  (September  19)  in  two^w>ato 
and  a^  pinnace,  botmd  for  pochelaga,  a  settlement  high- 
er up  than  the Viver.  This  pJace  he  reached  after  some 
-danger  and  difficulty,  (October  2,)  and  was  hospitably 
entertained",  according  t©  custonij  by^  the  inhabitatits. 
iS^Jchelaga  was  a  rudely-fortified  Indian  town,  consist- 
ing of  aboi(t  fifty  houses,  sheltered  by  a  beautiful  moun- 
tain, which  so  delighted  Oartier^that  he  called  ft  "  Mont 
Royal,**  a  name  yet  preserved  in  the  corrupt  form 
Montreal,  assigned  to  the  city  at  its  base.  After  gain- 
ing some  information  respecting  the  country^  he  return- 
ed to  his  station  at  ^ainte  Croix,  (bctober  11,  J  where 
he  determined  to  winter^  Unprepared  to  withstand  the 
severity  of  the  climate,  and  unprovided  with  proper 
food,  scurvy  brokejout  among  his  men,  and*  out  off  26^ 
of  their  jnumber  b^efore  its  ravages*  could  be  stopped. 
jQi^  Ma;^B,  Oartier  erected  a  cross,  35  feet  high,  with 
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a  shield  bearing  the  arms  of  France,  and  the  words  :-«*» 
"Franciscus  primusj  Dei  gratia  Francorum  rex,  reg- 
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ii«^''    He  seems  to  have  doubted  as  to  the  friendlinesfl 
of  the  natives ;  this  suspicion,  however,  cannot  exoul-   ' 
pate  him  from  the  charge  of  treachery  in  seizing  Don- 
nacona  and  four  of  his  Chiefs,  and  setting  sail  for  France  - 
with  the  captives  on  board.  ^  This  occurred  three  days 
after  he  had  taken  formal  possession  of  his. discoveries; 
the  unfortunate  Indians  died  soon  after  their  arriv^ 
in  Europe.    After  touching  at  the  northern  point  of 
Cape  Breton,  and  saUing  along  the  southern  coasts  of  . 
Newfoundland  (thus  completing  his  circumnavigation 
of  the  isknd),  Oartiy  arrived  at  St.  Malo,  on  July  16, 

1586.  *  *      >  '  ■'/ 

.1 

VOYAGES  OF  OABTIER,  EOBEEVAL,  AND  DE,LA  EOCJHB. 

'        v.— The  attention  of  the  French  King  was  awakened 
.  by  Oartier's  najration  ojf  his  adventures,  and  by  sundry 
interviews  with  the  Indian  Chiefs,  and  he  nominated 
Jean  Francois  de  la  Rocque,  Lord  of  Roberval,  Viceroy 
in  the  countries  of  Canada,  Hochelaga,  and  Saguenay, 
and  Oartier  was  subordinated  to  him  as  Captain-Gener- 
al and  Master-Pilot.-  Five  ships  were  prepared  at  St. 
Malo,  and  as  Roberval  was  unable  to  accompany  Car- 
tier  at  the  time  appointed,  the  latter,  a  third  time  in 
command,  sailed  forth,  on  May  24,  1541,  to  resume  his 
explorations.     Delayed  by  tempestuous  weather,  the 
expedition  did  not  arrive  at  Ste.  Croix  till  the  end  of 
August.    Cartier  told  the  Indians  of  Donnacona^s  death 
in  France,  and  then  moved  a  few  leagues  up  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  a  more  convenient  harbour,  now  known 
r>m8  Cap-Rouge.    Here  h©  laid  up  three  of  his  ships,  and 
Mispatched^the  others  to  France,  to  inquire  respecting 
Roberval.    He  i)uilt  a  small  fort  .in  the  vicinity  of  his 


"ships,  and^anbtKef  on  the 


and  named  the  place  marlesbourg  Royal.    In  the  neigh- 
bourhood were  founid  minerals  resembling  gold  and  sil- 
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^er,  besides  abundance  of  so-called  diamonds,  wliic% 
afterwards  gave  name  to  the  bold  promontory,  Cap* 
Diamond.  Oartier  ^spent  the.  autumn  in  exploring 
th^  river  ^above  Hochelaga,  under  the  belief  that  & 
district  said  to  be  rich  in  minerak'and  preeibus  stones, 
could  be  gained  by  this  route.  On  the  approach  of, 
winter,  he  returned  to  Fort  Oharlefebourg  Royal.  An; 
attack  was  anticipated  from  the  Indians,  whose  dislikor 
for  the  French  was  daily  increasing.  Nevertheless,) 
spring  came  without  any  bloodshed  on  either  side,  and 
Cartier,  despairing  of  effecting  any  satisfactory  result 
without  Roberval,  upon  whom  he  depended  for  muni- 
tions and  stores,  resplved  to  j||urn. 

VL—On  his  homeward  v^age,  he  put  into  the  har- 
bour of  St.  John,-  Newfoundland,  where  he  found  Rob^ 
erval  with  three  vessels.  These  contained  200  soul8,i 
men,  women,  and -children,  thereby  showing  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  Governor  to  begin  the  colonizar^ 
tion  of  the  country.  Roberval  desired  him  to  return, 
but  for  unexplained  reasons,  Cartier  dedinM,  and.ta 
prevent  any  dispute,  the  latter  weighed  anchor  durinff 
the  night,  and  continued  his  course.  The  discoverer  of 
Canada  died  soon  after  his  return  to  France ;  to  his 
heirs  was  granted  the  exclusive  privilege  of  Canadian 
trade  for  twelve  years,  which,  however,  was  revoke 
four  months  after  its  bestowal. 

VIT.-— Roberval,  seemingly  not  discouraged  by  los^ 
ing  the  experienced  Cartier,  prosecuted  his  voyage  up 
the  St.  Lawrence  as  far  as  the  commodious  harbour  of 
Cap-Rouge,  where  he  disembarked.  He  repaked  i\m 
partially-ruined  forts  which  Cartier  had  Uirown  up^ 
eighteen  months  before,  and  occupied  them  during  the 
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is  recorded  that^  one  Frenchman  was  hanged  for  cohh, 
mitting  theft,  and  that  several  were  thrown  into  iron%- 
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or  publicly  whipped  on  account  of  other  misdemeanoiiw. 
The  scurvy  attacked  his  settlement,  and  about  fifty  died 
from  its  effects.  In  the  spring,  he  set  out  with  a  select 
party  to  explore  the  Saguenay  district,  but  aftpr  losing 
a  boat  and  elgbt  men,  he  was  obliged  to  return.  The 
same  year  he  sailed  back  to  France.  Being  engaged  in 
the  wars  between  Francis  I.  and  Charles  V.,  Roberval 
took  no  farther  interest  in  Canada,  until  1649,  when  he 
and  his  gallant  brother,  well-accompanied,  embarked 
for  the  New  World.  But  the  whole  expedition  perished 
at  sea,  and  every  hope  of  an  establishment  in  America 
was  abandoned  for  nearly  fifty  years. 

VIII.— Henry  IV.  hfting  at  length  consolidated 
France,  which  had  been  rept  asunder  by  civil  and  reli- 
gious wars,  gave  to  the  Marquis  de  la  Roche  authority, 
as  Lieutenant-General,  to  form  a  settlement  in  his  tratis- 
atlantio  possessions.  This  pobleman  accordingly  gath- 
ered together  a  numerous  body  of  settlers,  partly  drawn 
from'  French  prisons,  and  embarked  in  1598.  Little  is 
known  of  his  proceedings  save  that  before  returning  he 
landed  fifty  convicts  to  colonize  Sable  Island,  a  sterile 
sand-bank  off  the  Nova  Scotlan  coast.  Seven  years 
afterwards,  twelve  of  these  were  found  living,  and  be- 
ing^brought  back  to  France,  were  pardoned  and  provid- 
ed for  by  the  King.  . 

EVABUSHMEKT  OF  TRADINQ-POSTB. 

IX.— The  ftir-trnde  of  Canada  had  begun  to  attract 
attention  in  the  oommeroifel  emporiums  of  France. 
Merchants  of  Dieppe,  RocheUe,  Rouen,  and  St.  Malo, 
were  gradually  establishing  temporary  tradlng-posta, 
Aitfly  at  TadoiMMte,  near  the  month  of  the  Saguenay. 
Henry  IV.  regained  wttB  favour  tiie  opening  up  of  such 
OommunlcaUonis  and  In  1699,  he  entered  into  a  contract 
With  two  dlstingulfthed  tradeni,  PontgravA  of  Bt  Mdo,  ^ 
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-and  Ohauviii'^^W|aen,  iifhereby  they  engaged  to  toms- 
port  and  settle^Spd  emigrants  in  return  for  a  moiK^^j 
of  the  St.  Lawrepce  fur-trade.  Captain  Ohauvin  being 
appointed  lieutenant-General,  made  two  voyageSi 
brought  out  sixteen  colonists,  whom  the  kindness  of  the 
natives  afterwards  saved  from  starvation/ and  died  in 
1603,  leaving,  as  his  memorial,  a  hous^  built  of  stone 
and  mortar,  the  first  erected  in  Oanada,  of  which  re- 
mains were  lately  to  bo  seen  at  Tadoussao.  His  deaths 
put  an  end  to  the  scheme.  - 

X. — Gommandeur  de  Ohaste,  Governor  of  Dieppe,^ 
was  the  third  Lientenant-General,  and  organized  a  com- 
pany of  merchants  for  the  purposes  of  trade  and  dis- 
covery.   He  engaged  the  services  of  Samuel  de  Obam- 
plaio,  a  bold  and  sagacious  naval  ojker,  who  had  gain- 
ed a  reputation  in  the  West  Indies,  and  with  him  was-. 
coiyoined  Pontgrav6.    These  two  were  sent  in  com- 
mand of  an  expedition  to  Tadoussac,  and  instructed,, 
moreover,  to  ascend  the  St.  Lawrence  as  wras  possible.. 
They  accordingly  passed  Hochelaga,  now  dwfei^  into- 
insignificance,  but  found  themselves  stopped  by  the 
Sault  St.  Louis,  now  known  as  the    Lachine  Rapidi. 
Sere  landing,  they  made  observations  on  the  country 
and  river.    With  these  Ohamplain  hastened  to  France, . 
where  he  learned  of  De  Ohaste's  death,  and  the  de- 
rangement of  the  entire  scheme.   He  explained,  howev- 
er, the  results  of  his  investigations  to  the  King,  who 
remained  pleased  with  his  diligence  and  success. 

XL — The  conduct  of  the  company,  together  with  a 
monopoly  of  trade,  was  now  transferred  into  the  hands 
of  Pierre  du  Guas,  Sieur  de  Monts,  whom  the  King  ap- 
pointed Lieutenant-General  of  New  France,  in  1608. 
Be  Monts  and  Champlain  turned  at 
tia ;  they  explored  nearly  all  its  coast-line,  in  1606  and 
1607,  and  were  the  f^ert  of  the  ookmy  of.  Ao$m. 
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Ohamplain  then  induced  De  Honts  to  direct  his  atten- 
tion to  Canada.    Two  vessels  were  accordingly  fitted 
ont  and  entrusted  to  Ohamplain  and  Pontgrav6.    The 
latter  remained  to  foster  the  fur-trade  at  Tadoussac ; 
the  former  saUed  past  the  island  of  Orleans,  and  select- 
ed  a  spot  at  the  hase  of  Cape  Diamond,  caUed  by  the 
natives  Quebeio  or  Quebec,(meaning  thereby  a  strait, 
or  narrow  passage,)  assuitable  for  the  site  of  a  town. 
On  the  8rd  of  July,  1608,  Ohamplain  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  Quebec,  the  future  capital  of  Oa^ada.    This  was 
the  earliest  permanent  settlement  in  America  with  the 
exception  of  Jamestown,  in  Virginia,  which  was  found- 
ed  in  the  previous  year,  1607,  by  the  Enghsh  Oaptam 
Kewport. 

QUESTIONS  TO  CHAPTER  I. 


I.  Who  discovered  America? 
In  yrh&t  year  and  under  whose 
Datronage  was  the  discovery- 
made?  Where  did  Verrarzano 
sail  ?  What  title  did  he  give  to 
hlB  discoveries  ?  Who  sailed  after 
him  ?  W  hat  discoveries  did  Car- 
tierxnake?  .  , 

II  When  was  Cartipr  *  second 
voyage?    What  did  he  discover ? 

flxplain  the  reason  of  the  name 
t.  Lawrence  ?  To;  what  was  it 
applied  ?  What  n^me  ^as  given 
to^nticosti?  What  was  the  oh- 
ject  of  the  early  voyages  to  Amer- 
ica? Where  did:  S«tier  «"* 
meet  the  Indians  ?  What  Islamls 
were  named  in  the  river?  By 
whom  was  Cartler  visited  in  Sep- 
tember? Where  did  the  Indian 
Chief  live  ?  What  is  now  built  on 
Its  site  ?  Explain  what  passed  be- 
tween Cartier  and  the  Indians. 

III.  In  wha^  sense  was  "Cana- 
d»"  used  by  Caftier?  What  did 
the  Indians  mean  by  the  word? 

IV.  Whero  did  Cartler  next  go? 
Describe  HooheU^  Explain  the 
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What  Island  did  ho  circumnavi- 
gate ?  When  did  ho  reach  home  f 
v.  How  was  the  King's  atten- 
tion aroused  ?  Who  was  the  first 
Governor  of  Canada?  To  what 
posts  was  Cartier  appointed? 
How  many  voyages  did  Cartier 
make  ?  How  long  did  ho  occupy 
In  the  8rd  voyagA  ?  Where  were 
the  first  forts  built  in  Canada? 
What  was  the  place  called?  What 
were  found  In  the  neighbour* 
hood?  How  was  the  autumn 
occupied?  Why  did  Cartier  re- 
solve to  return  ? 

VI.  Where  did  Cartier  meet 
Roberval  ?  How  mnnv  people  did 
Roberval  bring  with  him  ?  How 
did  Cartier  act  ?  What  was  grant- 
ed to  Cartier's  heirs  ? 

VII.  Where  did  Bbberval  dis- 
embark? What  did  he  do  on 
landing?  Give  instances  of  his 
severity.  How  many  settlors  did 
he  lose,  and  in  what  manner? 
When  did  ho  return  to  Canada? 
What  prevented  him  from  ro- 
turnlng  before?    What  becam« 

'    ■  ^'^nnrt  oipedltlon  ?    What 


*  ...»  .MS  upon  France  T' 
TAAi.  Who  next  received  au- 
thority to  form  a  setUoment  In 
Cdnada?  From  whom?  Whence 
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tier  winter?  How  was  the  win- 
ter passed?  Describe  the  cross 
which  was  erected.  Of  what  act 
«r  treachery  was  Cartier  guilty  ? 
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were  Ws  settlers  partly  drawn? 
WhendidbesaU?  Where  did  he 
land  a  colony,  and  with  what  re- 
eult? 

IX.  What  had  begun  to  attract 
attention  7  Who  established  tra- 
din;jC-post8  ?  At  what  place  ? 
With  whom,  and  when  did  the 
Kin?  enter  into  a  contract?  Ex- 
plain the  ^ture  of  their  contract 
What  wi^  Chauvin's  success? 
What  mei^orial  did  he  leave? 
-  X.  Whol  organized  a  company 
of  merchants?  Whose  services 
did  he  engage  ?  Who  commanded 
the  exped^i^n?  How  far  did 
they  ascend  the  St.  Lawrence? 
Wliug^t  did  Champlain  learn  on 


reaohins  France  ?    What  did  h$ 
do  notwithstanding? 

XL  Who  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  company  ?  To  what 
office  was  he  appointed  ?  Where 
did  he  first  torn?  When  was 
Nova  Scotia  explored?  Who 
founded  the  Colony  of  Acadia? 
To  what  place,  was  attention  next 
given  ?  Who  waa  sent  out  to 
Canada?  Where, did  Pontgrav6- 
remain,  and  for  what  purpose? 
What  was  Champlain's  object? 
Wnen  was  Qucoec  founded? 
What  was  the  first  permanent 
settlement  in  America?  Bj 
whom  founde4? 


CHAPTER  II. 

FBOM  TnS  FOUNDING  07  QUEBEC  TO  THE  DEATH  OV  CHAMPLAIV. 
ALLIANOE  WITH  THE  HURONS  AND  AtQONQUINS. 

I. — StadaconA,  like  Hochelaga,  had  dwindled  away 
since  the  arrival  of  the  French,  and  the  few  inhabi- 
tants whol  remained,  lived  in  great  part  on  the  bounty 
of  their  European  neighbours.  In  1609,  Champlain  as- 
cended tlie  St.  Lawrence  and  met  a  band  of  Algon- 
quins,  a  llarge  Indian  tribe  with  whom  he  'had  i  formed 
an  allianjbe  at  Stadacon6.  Their  territory  stretched 
along  th0  northern  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  ^b  far  as 
the  Ottawa,  which  was  called  the  river  of  th^  Algon- 
quins.  The  remainder  of  Canada  to  the  west,'  was  oc- 
cupied chiefly  by  the  Hurona,  or  Wyandots,  who  were 
extended  from  the  Algonquin  frontier  to  the  great  lake 
which  now  bears  their  nam^.  Hochelaga  was  their 
ohief  village,  as  Stadacon^  was  that  of  the  Algonquins. 
These  two  peoples  were  united  and  in  constant  hostility 


the  St.  Lawrence,  fV'om  Lake  Erie  to  the  Richelieu, 
which  was  known  as  the  river  of  the  Iroquois.    This 
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tribe  was  callecl  by  tbe  English  the  Five  Kations,  being 
made  up  of  the  Onondagas,  the  Oayngas,  the  Senecas, 
4he  Mohawks,  and  the  Oneidas,  who  formed  one  grand 
confederacy  for  oflfensive  and  defensive  purposes.  On 
the  arrival  of  the  French,  a  hereditary  war  was  raging 
between  the  Huron- Algonqnins  and  the  Iroquois.  It 
was  necessary  to  take  sides  with  one  party  or  the  other 
to  escape  the  contempt  of  both ;  the  French  therefore 
chose  those  tribes  nearest  them,  while  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence, the  Iroquois  allied  themselves,  in  subsequent 
wars,  to  the  English,  with  whose  settlements  they 
were  conterminous.  The  Algonquins  had  guaranteed 
to  Ohamplain  a  safe  passage  through  the  country,  pro- 
vided he  agreed  to  assist  them  against  the  fierce  and 
hostile  Iroquois.  They  now  called  upon  him  to  fulfil 
.  his  promise,  and  Oham^iin,  fetching  a  reinforcement 
from  Tadoussac,  accompanied  them  up  the  Richelieu, 
which  opened  into  a  spacious  lake,  now  known  as  Lake 
Ohamplain,  after  the  name  of  its  celebrated  explorer. 
A  smaller  sheet  of  water  (now  Lake  George)  was  next 
entered,  and  here  they  came  upon  the  barricaded  en- 
campment of  Iroquois.  The  allies  gained  an  easy  vic- 
tory, on  account  of  the  fire-arms  of  the  French.  On 
his  return  to  Quebec,  Ohamplain  learned  that'^De  Monts* 
monopoly  had  been  abrogated  by  the  King,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  petitions  of  numerous  French  mer- 
chants, and  this  action  involved  his  own  return  to 
France. 

II. — De  Monts  managed  to  arrange  with  the  traders 

of  Rochelle  and  other  cities,  that  in  compensation  for 

,  t  his  affording  them  the  use  of  the  buildings  at  Quebeo 

as  S' depot,  they  should  assist  him  in  all  plans  of  settle- 

Ohamplain  to  "  Nouvelle  France,"  as  the  country  was 
WW  called,  in  1610)  with  fresh  supplies  and  reinforce- 
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ments  at  his  disposfiL  After  a  remarkably  rapid  pas- 
sage of  eighteen  days,  Ohamplain  reached  Tadoussac. 
Ou  arriving  at  Quebec  he  again  complied  with  the  in? 
vitation  of  the  Algonquins,  and  joined  in  an  attack  upon 
the  Iroquois,  in  which  the  latter  were  defeated.  B# 
shortly  afterwards  left  for  France,  on  hearing  of  Henry 
IV;'s  assassination,  but  returned  in  IBll,  to  fix  upon 
the  place  for  a  new  settlement  higher  up  the  river  than 
Quebec.  This  resulted  Ia  the  choice  of  a  spot  adjoining 
Cartier's  Mont  Eoyal,  which  he  cjleared,  sowed,  an^ 
enclosed  by  means  of  an  earthen  wall. 

in.— The  colony  at  Quebec  was  flourishing  exceed- 
ingly;  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  had  bedn  successful; 
the  labours.of  the  settlers  had  been  unn^ested ;  pea^ 
and^  prosperity  satisfied  the  wishes  of  mT  POhamplwn 
now  fdtmed  plans  with  his  Algonquin  friends  for  more 
extensive  schemes  in  the  way  of  discovery  and  coloni- 
zation, and  therefore  returned  to  France  to  furnish 
himself  with  the  necessary  resources.    De  Monts  had 
resigned  his  appointment,  and  was  succeeded  by -Count 
de  Soissons,  as  Viceroy  of  the  country.    The  latter  en- 
tered into  the  plans  of  Ohamplain,  whom  he  constitut- 
ed his  Lieutenant,  with  the  right  to  exercise  cdl  those 
functions  which  pertained  to  himself.    But  very  soon 
after,  the  Count  died,  and  the  Prince  of  Cond6,  was 
created  Viceroy  (1612).    He  in  like  manner  became  the 
warm  supporter  of  the  entc^rprising  Ohamplain,  and 
delegated  to  him  the  same  powers  as  those  conferred  by 
his  former  patron. 

OHAMPLAIK,  OpVEBNOB  O^  CANADA,  1612, 

IV.— Ohamplain,  as  Deputy-Governor,  and  with 
^4elegated-«atbority  of  VioerQyH*^^^  ^Q'^  ^^  ^^' 
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ony  in  March,  1618,  accompanied  by  several  French 
merchants.    In  a  previous  expedition,  Ohamplaia  had 
2*         ^     * 
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named  tbat  part  of  the  river  above  the  St.  Louis  rapids. 
La  Ohine,  believing  it. to  lead  to  China;  he  was  now 
induced  by  the  story  of  a  deceitful  Frenchman,  who 
had  lived  among  the  Indians,  to  undertake  a  laborious 
journey  up  the  Ottawa,  nearly  as  far  as  Lake  Nipis- 
sing,  under  the  impression  that  he  would  thus  reach 
the  North  Sea,  and  discover  a  North-west  passage  to 
the  East  Indies.    Having  been  undeceived  by  tl^  In- 
dians, he  returned  by  the  same  routo,  and  sailed  for 
France  to  further  the  interests-  of  the  colony.      He 
found  no  difSculty  in  equipping' another  expedition 
from  Eoueh  and  Sti  Malo,  which  came  to  Quebec  in 
1615.    This  had  been  joined  by  four  fathers  of  the 
R^collet  order,  who^were  the  first  priests  in  Canada* 
Champlain  now  engaged  in  a  long  tour  with  his  Indian 
allies, — up  the  Ottawa  to  Lake  Mpissing,  and  thence 
to  Lake  Huron.    They  next  turned  to  the  South,  and 
reached  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario,  (then  first  (Uscov- 
ered,)  and  subsequently,  crossing  the  St.  Lawrence^came 
upon  the  main  object  of  their  expedition :  an  Iroquois 
settlement  defended  by  palisadesj  which  they  prepared 
to  storm.    Champlain,  however,  was  twice  wounded  in 
the  leg,  and  the  allies  were  forced  to  retreat.    The  Gov- 
ernor occupied  the  winter  in  exploring,  and  did  ndt 
reach  Tadoussac  till  the  spring  of  the  following  year, 
whereupon  he  sailed  for  Honfleur,  in  September,  1616. 
V.^ — He  found  the  Prince  of  Cond6  disgraced  and 
imprisoned,  in  consequence  of  his  share  in  the  disturb- 
ances during  the  minority  of  Louis  XIII.    After  much 
controversy,  it  was  settled  that  the  Duke  of  Montmo- 
rency, Lord  High  Admiral,  should  purchase  Condi's  of- 
fice of  Viceroy  for  1 1 ,000  icro wns.    The  associated  mer- 
-Ohant  company,  formed  4a^l41^-wag-pre^veated-fr^a 


embai'king  in  further  operations  by  disputes  between 
Bochelle  and  the  other  cities.-  Attempts  were  also 
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made,  but  in  vain,  to  degrade  Champlain  from  his  high 
positipn^  ^At^ength  eyerything  was  quieted,  and 
Ohampl^in  with  his  family  sailed  in  1620,  for  the  land 
of  his  adoption.  He  learned  on  arriving,  that  an  Indian 
conspiracy  against  the  French  settlers  had  been  sup- 
pressed by  one  of  the  missionaries.  The  total  number 
of  the  colonists,  notwithstandmg  all  his  exertions, 
amounted  to  no  more  than  sixty.  He  found  that  the 
various  settlements  had  been  neglected,  and  proceeded 
to  strengthen  that  at  the  Three  Rivers,  by  erecting  a 
fort.  He  was  disheartened  also  by  the  information, 
that  certain  adventurers  from  Bochelle,  in  violation  of 
the  company's  privileges,  had  bartered  for  furs  with 
the  Indians,  heedlessly  giving  them  fire-arms  in  ex- 
change. The  R^oollets  were  now  busied  in  erecting 
their  first  convent  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Charles  near 
Quebec.  The  first  child  of  French  parents  was  born 
in  Quebec,  in  1621.''  The  same  year,  most  unexpected 
intelligence  reached  Champlain.  Montmorency  had  de- 
prived the  merchants'  association  of  their  privileges, 
and  had  transferred  all  colonial  trade  to  the  Sieurs  do 
Caen,  uncle  and  nephew,  of.  whom  the  latter  was  com^ 
ing  to  assume  its  personal  superintendence.  Ohamplain^ 
was  thus  superseded  and  subjected  to  the  control  of  an» 
other.  In  July,  De  Caen  arrived  at  Tadoussac,  and  act^ 
ed  in  the  most  harsh  and  arbitrary  manner,  seizing  the 
vessels  belonging  to  the  merchants,  and  disregardu 
Ohamplain's  remonstrances.  His  violent  measures^ 
duced  the  colony  to  forty-eight,  the  rest  returning  to 
France,  whither  De  Caen  soon  followed.  Champlain 
^ow  managed  to  effect  a  temporary  treaty  of  peace  be- 
tween the  continually-warring  Indians.  Aft^  this  he 
burned  himself  in  ^^eetiagu^toae  fei#^amed  Bt.  Loaiiy^ 


at  Quebec,  and  on  its  completion  he  departed  to  Franco 
in  search  of  farther  ai^.    4p 
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VL — Meanwhile,  in  the  ino1;her  coimtry,  a  sort  of 
union  had  been  formed  between  th&  old  company  and 
the  De  Oaens,  but  with  so  little  cordiality  on  either  side, 
that  Montmorency  was  glad  to  relieve  himself  from 
trouble,  by  disposing  of  his  vioeroyalty  to  the  Duke  de 
Ventadour.  The  sole  object  of  this  energetic  religion- 
ist was  to  diffuse  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  in  the  New 
World.  In  1625,  he  added  three  Jesuits  and  two  lay 
brothers  to  the  E^collets  ^ready  in  Oanada,  and  laid 
illiberal  jrestrictioiis  upon  Protestant  worship.  Dissen- 
sions were  now  breaking  forth  again  between  the  Iro- 
quois and  the  Algonquins ;  Ohamplain  exerted  himself 
to  tlie  utmost  to  avert  the  threatened  hostilities,  but 
in  vain,  and  war  recommenced  with  barbaric  fary.  ^ 

YII. — The  De  Oaens  were  Hugaenots,  and,  withal, 
more  interested  in  profiting  by  the  fur-trade^  than  in 
developing  the  resources  of  the  country.  Cardinal 
Rich,elieu  therefore  superseded  their  consolidated  com- 
pany by  another,  known  as  the  Company  of  One  Hun- 
dred Associates,  to  which  a  charter  was  granted  in 
1627.  This  company  undertook  to  send  out  a  large 
body  of  settlers,  and  to  provide  them  with  all  requisites 
for  three  years,  after  which  time  land,*  with  enough 
com  for  seed,  was  to  be  given  them ;  the  colonists  were 
to  be  'Koman  Catholic  Frenchmen ;  and,  inoreover,  to 
each  settlement,  three  priests^  wer^  to  be  allotted,  who 
should  be  cared  for  during  fifteen  years,,  after  which, 
glebes  were  to  be  assigned  to  them  sufficient  for  their 
support.  In  return,  the  King  made  over  to  the  com-  , 
pany  the  fort  and  settlement. at  Quebec,  and  all  New 
France,  with  power  to  appoint  judges,  confer  titles,  and 
generally  to  administer  the  Government.  It  received  If 
A  monopoly  of"  the  fur-tradeand^^otheriiranchesof  com»~---~-^ 
merce,  the  cod- and  wliale-fisheries  excepted,  which 
were  reserved  for  the  benefit  of  all  subjects.  '  The 
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^ceroyalty  was  now  suspended,  tod  Ohamplain  was 
appointed  GovepOf  of  the  colony^  •  ^ 

VIII.— BicWieu's  famous  scheme  was  interrupted 
by  the  breaking  out  of  a  "Vjrar  between  I'rance  .and 
Ehgland.    Sir  Davi^  Kertk,  (Anjglic6  Kirk,),  a  French 
Calvinist  refugee  in  t^ British  service,  was  commis- 
sioned in  1628,  by  Ch^es  L,^o  conquer  Canada^.   He 
intercepted  some  of  the  company's  ships,  burned  the 
village  at  Tadoussac,  and  then  summoned,  Quebec  to< 
surrender.    Ohamplain  refused,  and  Kirk  retreated  for 
the  time  being.    In  1629  his  brothers  Louis  and  Thomas  J 
Kirk,  with  a  squadron  of  .three  ships,  sent  by  him,  ap- 
peared fi^ore  Quebec,  m  which  pla^e  botl^provisions 
and  ammunitioflr-were  well-nigh  exhausted.    On  t^eh: 
proffer  of  honourable  conditions,  Ohamplain  felt  himself 
.  justified  in  surrendering  Quebec  and  all  Canada  into  the 
hands  of  the  English.   The  settlers  (at  this  time  not  m^h 
outnumbering  one  hundred  souls)  who  wished  to  remam 
were  allowed  so  to  do ;  those  who  preferred^^  go  were 
permitted  to  retain  arms,  clothesi^and  baggage,  and  were 
provided  with  a  passage  to  France.    Ohamplain  hasten- 
ed home,  and  so  influenced  the  cabinet  of  Louis  XIII. 
that  the  restoration  of  Canada  was  i^tipulated  for  in  the 
articles  of  peace  which  were  being  negotiated  between 
the  two  powers.    The  peace  of  St.  Gerraain-en-Lay^ 
was  signed  on  29th  Mai*cfi,  16S2,  whereby  New  France 
WAS  handed  back  to  the  mother  country.  \ 

IX.— -It  will  not  be  de^ed  extraordinasy  that  both 
England  and  Ftarice  regaraed  with  indifference  the  loss 
or  acquisition  of  Canada  at  this  time,  since  .the  only 
settlements  were  co;nprised  in  a  fort,  barracks,  and 
some  houses  at  Quebec,  with  a  few  fishiijg-  and  trading- 
\t  Tftdouasftc^ontreal,  and  Three  Bivers.    Th^ 


iu^ 


year  of  the  peac©,gtwo  Jesuits  came  in  a  ship  of  the¥ 
awn  to  the  work  of  evangelizing  Canada,  of  whom  Paul 
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!•  J^qM^  been  styled  "  the  father  of  Jesuit  missions." 
RIeheMeu's  company  was  now  re-invested  with  its  priv- 
ileges, and  Ohamplain  again  appointed  to  his  f^met  • 
ofice  as  Governor     In  16S3,  a  fleet  was  prepared;'* 
which  carriied  out  more  property  than  at  that  time  ex- 
ist^ ia  the  colony.    Prosperity  was  in  some  measure 
checked  by  restrictions  .laid  upon  professors  of  the  re- 
formed religion,  ever  the  most  enterprising  colonisers; 
While  Homan  Catholicism  was  more  firmly  established 
by  the  erection  of  religious  and  educational  institutions,  ^ 
under  the 'control  of  the  Jesuits.     Schools  for  child- 
ren were  opened  in  Quebec,  by  Father  Lalemant.    A  ^ 
son  of  the  Marquis  de  Gamache,  E6n6  de  Rohault,  who 
had  joined  the  Jesuits,  founded  a  college  at  Quebec  for 
the  education  of  youth, -ftud  also  an  Indian  school,  to- 
•wards  the  close  of  1635. 

X.— On  December  25,  1635,  Ohamplain  died  at 
Quebec.  His  remains  were  ini^Ted  in  the  settlement 
he  had  foundedj^,  His  name  sMnds  in  .the  annals  of  our 
country,  equally  illustrious  with  that  of  the  discoverer, 
Oar  tier,  as  the  one  man  who  gave  success  and  perma- 
nence to  French  colonization.  He  .identified  himself 
with  the  progress  of  Canada  for  nearly  thirty  years, 
^^<J^yJiis  untiring  energy  and  perseverance,  overdame 
the  l^athy  of  French  courtiers  and"  French  merchwitSj 
more -eager  to  enrich  themselves  than  to  dis 
tlie  blessings  of  civilization  an^hristiariity. 
A  .  ■         -     ■  * 

QUESTIONS  TO  CHAPTER  IL' 


I.  V  , 
away'  eit 
Frenclvl* 
do  in  lt_ 
Indian  trii 
vos  the 


Jftcea  had  dwindled  Give  the    Iroquois  boundaries. 

arrival  of  the  What  did  the  EngUsh  call  t W 

iamplaln  nation,  and  why?     With  what 

>'*"cip<a  party  did  the  French  side  f  What 

innfSL^  ^!!^  the  jirrangement  between 

iha.  «M«r«rt't Tv°?v*-   ^P®  ^or  what  purpose  ?     What  did 

iaHnni^J*"*^*",''^****'^    ^^*'  Ohamplain  leara  on  his  return  ? 
nations  were   always  at  war?  IL  What  arrangement  SdD* 
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Montsmake?  What  was  Can 
now  called  ?  What  was  the  length 
,of  his  passage  in  1610  ? "  What  did 
he  dd  on  arriving?  Where  was 
the  place  for  a  new  settlement 
chosen  £    In  what  year  f 

III.  What  was  the  condition  of 
things  at  Qnebec?  What  plans 
did  Champlaiii  now  form  ?  Who 
succeeded  Do  Monts  ?  Who  fol- 
lowed him  ?  How  did  CondS  act 
dfChamplaln? 

hat  capacity  did  Cham- 
?  What  name  was 
it'^tenToltbe  «rlver  above  the  St. 
^^uis  rapids ?  Why  so  called? 
^fhayourney  did  Champlain  un- 
dertake, and  why?  When  and 
^hero  was  another  exnedltion 
cquippod  fo  r  Canada  ?  W  no  came 
In  this  expedition?  Describe 
Champlaln's  tour,  and  the  jesults 
of  it.  When  did  ho  return  to 
Franco  ?  ^^ 

V.  In  what  position'^  old  Cham- 
pkin  l|nd  the  Prince  of  Conde? 
whoi  isufeceeded  the  Prince  ? 
WTi^t  company  had  been  formed 
14  1610?  How  was  it  now  pre- 
vented from  acting?  When  and 
with  whom  did  Champlain  return 
to  Canada?  What  ^Id  he  learn 
on  arriving?  Whatwas  the  num- 
ber of  the  colonists  ?  Where  was 
a  fort  erected?  What  disheart- 
ened him?  When  was  the  first 
child  born  id  Canada,  and  wherd  ? 
How  was  Champlain  temporarily 
suspended  ?  In  what  manner  did 
Chanjplain  now  occupy  himself? 
To  what  number  did  Do  Caen  re- 
dttce  the  colony  ? 


,^' 


VI.  Why  and  to  whom  did 
Montmorency  disDose  of  his  of- 
fice? What  wasnis  successors 
object,  and  in  what  way  did  ho 
Airther  it?  What  dissensions* 
wore  breaking  forth  in  Canada? 

VII.  Why  did  Eichelleu  su- 
persede the  De  Caens'  company  ? 
What  was  the  new  company 
called,  and  when  was  it  char« 
tered?  What  did  the  company 
undertake  to  do?  What  return 
did  the  King  make  ?  What 
change  was  made  in  the  Govern- 
ment? 

VIII.  What  interrupted  Riche- 
lieu*s  scheme?    Who  was  sdnt 

^against  Quebec ?  With  what  re- 
sult in  1628  ?  What  happened  in 
1629?  What  conditions  w/we 
.granted  to  the  settlers  ?  What  . 
was  Champlain's  action  ?  When 
and  where  was  peace  sigSMd? 
,IX.  Why  was  the  gain  or*  joss 
of  Canada  regarded  with  Indif- 
ference ?  Who  was  the»  fSjther  of 
Jesuit  missions,  and  when  did  he 
arrive  in  Canada?.  What  is  said 
of  tbo  company  and  Champlain  ? 
How  was  prosperity  checked? 
How  was  Soman  Catholicism 
more  firmly  established  ? ,  Who 
opened  schools  for  6hlldrenf 
When  and  by  whom  was  the 
Jesuit  College  founded  at  ^e- 
boc?  What  school  was  esti^ 
llshedJP 

X.  When  did  Champlatn  di«t 
Where  was  he  burled  ?  What 
eulogy  may  be  passed  upon 
him?  ^ 
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FROU  THB    DEATH  OP  CHAMPLAIN    TO    THE    ERECTION   OP  CANADA  f  % 


NfO  A  ROYAL  GOVERNMENT. 


"CHABLEi  nUALT  DK  MONTMAGNY,  GOVEENOR,  1636,       ^ 

I.~ArTBBChamp1nin^B  death,  n  tflmporary  GoYeMKOL- 
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was  appointed  in  the  Ooiiimapdant  a^phreo  Kivers,  Ml 
de  Ohasteaufort.who  was  succeeded  in  1636,  by  Oharlee 
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de  Montmagny,  *Trade  waajaQW.  languishing,  arid  the 
company  had  become  indifferent  to  the  success  of  the 

•'colony.  •  Bdt  great  vigour  was  manifested  in  religious 
concerns,  itrnder  the  auspices  of  the  Duchess  d'Ai- 
guillon,  a  party  of  Ursuline  Kuns  founded  the  H6tel- 

.Dieu,  at  Qtiebec,  in  16S9.  Madame  de  la  Peltrje 
brought  out  at  her  own  charge,  another  body  of  N"uns, 
who  established  the  Ursuline  Convent.  The  Abbe  Oli- 
vier, who  had  originated  the  order  of  St.  Sulpice,  pro- 
jected a  plan  for  founding  a  Seminary  in  Canada.  The 
importance  of  Montreal  marked  it  out  as  a  suitable  lo- 
cality, and  in  1640,  the  entire  island^was  ceded  by  the 
King  to  a  company  of  about  fifty  persons  of  eminence. 
In  1664,  this  company  handed  over  the  island  and  siftig- 
neury  of  Montreal  to  the  order  of  St.  ^ulpice.  In  1642,- 
Montreal  (called  at  first  Ville-Marie)  was  founded  by 
H.  de  Maisonneuve,  who,  in  command  of  a  party  from 
France,  erected  the  first  fort,  whilst  the  superior  of  the 
Jesuits  consecrated  the  site.  In  the  following  .year, 
two  ladies  of  fortune  founded  the  H6tel-Dieu  at 
Montreal?'! 

II. — The  IroquQis  lifter  Champlain's  death  renewed 
their  attacks  upon  the  Algonquins  and  the  Hurons. 
They  had  conquered^  the  former  nation,  had  nearly  sub- 
dued the  Iliirons,  and  were  now  menacing  the  FrenAh. 
The  Governor  therefore  erected  and  garrisoned  a  fon 
at  the  mouth  of  the  RichclijBu,  by  which  river  they 
usually  descended,  in  order  to  check  their  advance ; 
whereupon  the  Iroquois,  awed  by  this  measure,  conclud- 
ed peace  with  him  and  his-ffidian  allies.  This,  how- 
ever, lasted  but  for  a  short  time. 


LOUIS  T>  ATT.T.ffTlOFR'E^^E. 
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Montmagny  was  removed  from  office  In  consequence 
of  the  Kind's  decree,  that  no  colonial  Governor  should 
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hold  office  for  a  longer  term  than  three  years,  and  was 
succeeded  by  M.  d'Ailleboust  in  1648,  who  had  previ- 
ously been  Commandant  at  Three  Rivers.  A  few  years 
later  Margaret  Bourgeois  founded  a  seminary  at' Mont- 
real, known  as  the  Daughters  of  the  Congregation. 

III. — The  Jesuit  Missionaries  had  been  continually 
preaching  among  the  Indians,  and  finding  the  Hurons 
most  tractable,  had  baptized  several  thousands  of  them. 
These  converts  were  then  induced  to  unite  in  villages. 
St.  Joseph  on  Lake  Huron,  was  the  village  where  an 
Indian  congregation  first  met  for  Christian  worship. 
In  1648,  the  Iroquois  seemed  resolved  to  exterminate 
the  Hurons,  and  suddenly  fell  upon  their  unsuspecting 
villages.  St.  Joseph  was  singled  out  for  attack,  and 
whilst  the  priest  Daniel  was  performing  service,  a  band 
of  Iroquois  burst  upon  the  unarmed  inhabitants,  mas- 
sacred every  one  of  them  to  the  extent  of  400  families, 
and  last  of  all  put  the  good  father  to  a  martyr's  death. 

At  thift  time  the  ^rst  cQmmunication  passed  be- 
tween the  French  and  British  American  colonies.  An 
envoy  from  New  England  brought  proposals  for  a  last- 
ijig  peace  and  alliance  with  Canada,  despite  all  hostili- 
ties of  the  mother  countries, — a  proposition  which  M. 
d'Ailleboust  announced  himself  by  a  deputy  at  Boston 
as  willing  to  entertain,  provided  that  the  English  unit- 
ed with  him  against  the  Iroquois.  This  proviso  was 
not  accepta])Ie  to  the  Puritans,  and  the  negotiation 
ended.  -  • 

Again  did  the  Iroquois  descend  upon  the  Huron  set- 
tlements :  St.  Ignace  and  St.  Louis  were  desolated  and 
given  to  the  flames,  and  the  Jesuit  missionaries  killed ; 
shortly  after  St.  Johns,  with  nearly  8000  inhabitants, 
^waa  totally  destroyed.     The  decimatftd  Hnrona  liagL 


abandoned  themselves  to  despair,  and  fled  in  all  direc- 
tions.   Some  took  refuge  among  the  Eries  and  Ottawna 
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and  other  more  remote  Nations,  and  some  united  with 
their  Iroquois  conquerors ;  some,  under  the  direction 
/of  the  Jesuits,  removed  to  the  island  of  St.  Joseph, 
^  where  their  inveterate  foes  soon  found  them  out  and 
well-nigh  annihilated  them.  An  unhappy  remnant  of 
some  hundreds  sought  aid  from  the  missionaries,  and 
was  hj  them  conveyed  to  a  post  near  Quebec.  The 
descendants  of  these  refufees  are  still  to  be  found  in 
the  village  of  Lorette,  a  few  miles  from  Quebec.  At 
this  juncture  the  French  were  virtually  blockaded  in 
their  forts,  and  the  Iroquois  remained  masters  of  the 
country.  About  this  time  the  traders  at  Tadoussao 
introduced  intoxicating  liquors  among  the  tribes  of  the 
Saguenay,  and  drunkenness  became  so  frequent  and  so 
injurious  that  the  chiefs  petitioned  the  governor  to  im- 
prison all  natives  found    uilty  of  this  offence. 

JEAN  DE  LAUSOX,  GOVERNOR,  1651. 

^  IV.— In  1651,  M.  d'Ailleboust  was  replaced  by  M. 
.  de  Lauson,  one  of  the  principals  of  Richelieu's  compa- 
ny. Colonial  affairs  were  not  very  promising ;  the  Iro- 
quois were  increasing  in  audacity  and  harassing  the 
French  at  all  points.  So  dangerously  beset  was  tlic  isl- 
and of  Montreal  that  M.  do  Maisonneuve,  the  local  gov- 
ernor, went  in  search  of  succour  to  France,  whence  he 
returned  in  1658  with  a  reinforcement  of  105  men.  In 
consequence  of  this  and  in  part  through  the  self-denying 
labour  of  missionaries,  the  Iroquois  sued  for  peace, 
which  it  was  thought  pruden^b  to  grant.  In  1655,  tlio 
Ofiondagas  solicited  that  a  French  settlement  should  bo 
made  in  their  country,  which  De  Lauson  after  some  hes- 
itation complied  with.    Sieur  Dupuis  and  50  men,  to- 


gw*!^*-  wibii  *  iiiiBBiuiiurjuR,  nCTu  Scd/rtiinglT  oppoinieu 

to  form  this  station,  and  to  found  the  first  Iroquois 
church.    This  movement  excited  the  jealousy  and  sua- 
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picions  of  the  other  four  Iroquois  tribes,  and  400  Mo- 
hawks' in  consequence  attempted  to  intercept  the  party 
of  French ;  they  only  succeeded^  however,  in  pillaging 
a  few  canoes.  The  same  band  of  marauders  attacked  a 
body  of  christianized  Hurons,  working  on  the  island  of 
Orleans,  and  carried  them  off  into  bondage  without  any 
attempt  at  rescue  on  the  part  of  the  governor.  At 
length  Iroquois  insolence  became  insupportable,  and 
the  French  determined  oil  war.  Dupuis  and  his  little 
colony,  meanwhile,  managed  to  escape  with  great  ad- 
dress from  their  critical  position,  and  reached  Montreal 
eafely  in  fifteen  days. 

^         PIEEKE  DE  VOYEB,  VISCOUNT  d'aEGENSON,  GOVERNOE,  1658. 

i 

V. — A  succession  of  changes  now  took  place  in  the 

government :  de  Lauson  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  who 

in  turn  gave  way  to  the  former  governor  D'Ailleboust, 

who  was  superseded  in  1658  by  Viscount  d'Argenson. 

The  very  day  after  he  landed,  the  Iroquois  massacred 

some  Algon quins  under  the  very  guns  of  Quebec,  and 

escaped  from  the  200  French  that  were  sent  in  pursuit. 

The  same  year  the  Mohawks  met  with  a  severe  check 

in  an  atten^pt  to  surprise  Three  Rivers.    In  1659,  the 

indefatigable  Francois  de  Laval,  .Abb6  de  Montigny, 

arrived  at  Quebec  to  preside  over  the  Roman  Catholic 

Church  as  apostolic  vicar.    On  the  erection  of  Quebec 

into  an  episcopal  see,  fifteen  years  later,  Laval  became 

tlie  first  bishop. 

PIERRE   DU  B0I8,    BAtfON   d'aVAUGOUR,    GOVERNOR,  1661." 

VI. — In   1661,  Argenson  was  relieved   by  Baron 
== — d^AvaUfyour-  who  bv  hia  rflnrnaftntfttinna  tn  thn 


^^fflg- 


seems  to  have  saved  Canada  from  abandonment  by  the 
colonists,    lie  pictured  to  Louis  XIV.  the'helpless  state 
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of  the  country,  and  induced  him  to  send  M.  de  Monts 
to  investigate  the  state  of  affairs  ;  400  troops,  more- 
over, were.added  to  the  colonial  garrison.  The  govern- 
or having  permitted  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits,  in  spite 
of  the  protestations  of  the  clergy,  disorder  arose  to  a 
deplorable  height.  Laval  hastened  to  France,  and  by 
his  remonstrances  succeeded  in  obtaining  such  powers 
as  vrere  necessary  to  check  the  fatal  commerce.  On  his 
return  he  founded  and  endowed  the  Quebec  Seminary 
in  1663  (now  Laval  University).  In  the  same  year,  a 
remarkable  series  of  violent  earthquakes,  recurring  two 
or  three  times  a  day,  and  continuing  with  slight  inter- 
mission for  half-a-year,  agitated  the  entire  surface  of 
Canada ;  it  is  singular  to  learn  that  no  loss-of  life  or 
'permanent  injury  \Vas  occasigued  by  these  repeated 
shocks. 

VII.^An  attempt  at  peace  on  the  part  of  the  Iro- 
quois was  frustrated  by  an  ambuscade  of  the  Algon- 
quins,  who  intercepted  and  killed  the  deputation.  The 
Iroquois  had  about  this  time  procured  fire-arms  from 
the  Dutch  at  Manhattan,  (they  first  received  them  from 
the^  Dutch  on  the  Ohio  in  1640,)  and  thus  acquired  an 
incoXtestablet  superiority  over  all  the  other  aborigines. 
They  now  attacked  those  tribes  who  had  given  refuge 
to  the  Hurons,  and  commenced  by  driving  the  Ottawas 
into  the  islands  of  Lake  Huron.  They  next  engaged  in 
a  desperate  struggle  with  the  Eries,  who  were  finally 
exterminated,  leaving  no  memorial  of  their  existence 
except  in  the  lake  that  bears  their  name. 

VIII. — Baron  d'Avaugour  was  now  recalled,  part- 
ly on  account  of  the  liquor-traflSc,  partly  on  ac- 
count of  complaints  against  his  stern  administration. 
Louis Hf^T^inihrencBd,  ft  is  snid,  by  LnTl!,^!Td  Becond^ 
«d  by  his  able  minister  Colbert,  resolved  to  rescue  Can- 
ada from  raisgovernment,  and  to  render  every  assist- 
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ance  necessary  for  the  well-being  of  the  colonists,  at 
this  time  numbering  2000.  The  Associated  Company 
resjgned  all  their  rights  into  the  hands  of  the  King, 
who  transferred  the  same,  with  like  conditions,  to  the 
West  India  Company,  whose  powers  were  yet  kept 
in  abeyance  for  some  time.  Heretofore  all  civil  and 
military  authority  had  been  viested  in  the  governor. 
The,  executive  function  was  now  separated  from  the 
legislative.  Canada  was  transformed  into  a  royal  gov- 
ernment, with  a  Council  of  state  nominated  by  the 
Crown  to  co-operate  with  the  Governor  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  affairs.  This  sovereign  Council  was  to  con- 
sist 6ftlie  Governor,  the  Bishop,  the  Intendant,  and  five 
(afterwards  twelve)  leading  residents.  Courts  of  law 
were  established  at  Quebec,  Montreal,  and  Three  Eiv- 
ers,  and  the  laws  of  France,  the  "  Cout^ime  de  Paris," 
became  the  legal  code.  An  Intendant  was  appointed, 
who  combined  the  duties  of  Minister  of  Justice,  of  Fi- 
nance, of  Police,  and  of  Public  Works.  Grants  of  land 
continued  to  be  made,  in  the  form  of  Seigneuries,  by 
royal  edict.  Questions  of  feudal  law  were  subject  to 
the  decree  of  the  Governor  and  the  Intendant. 


* 
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QTTESTI0N3  TO  CHAPTER  III. 


I.  Who  succeeded  Champlaln  ? 
Wljat  relijrious  institutions  were 
established?  Who  thought  of 
founding  a  Seminary  in  Canada? 
What  was  the  site  selected,  and 
when  ceded  ?  By  whom  and 
when  was  Montreal '  founded  ? 
To  whom  was  Montreal  gjLyon  in 
1664? 

II.  What  was  the  condition  of 
Ilurons  and  Algoiiquins?  Whv 
was  a  fort  erected  at  the  moutn 
of  the  Richelieu?  What  effect 
had  it?  Why  was  Montmajrny 
fomoved  ?    Who  succeeded  him. 


ftri<T  in , what  yearT     Wfuht  dm 
Margaret  Bourgeois  found,  and 
Where  ? 
III.    What  was  the  effect  of 

3* 


Jesuit  pnmchinjr  nmon^  the  In- 
dians? What  distinguished  the 
village  of  St.  Joseph  ?  What  did 
the  Iroquois  resolve  on  in  1648? 
Describe  the  attack  upon  St.  Jo- 
seph. At  what  time  did  commu- 
nicatioD  pass  between  the  British 
and  French  colonists  ?  What  was 
the  purport  of  it,  and  how  did  It 
end  ?  Describe  the  second  attack 
of  the  Iroquois.  What  was  ita 
effect  upon  the  Ilurons?  Whore 
is  a  remnant  of  the  Hurons  to  be 
found  at  present  ?  What  was  the 
relative  position  of  the  French 


^ncrTroqubls  T~'  W hat  coni WeiMf 
had  been  Introduced  bt  TadeoB- 
sac.  and  with  what  result! 
IV.    Who  and  what  was  the 
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next  Goveraor?  Why  did  the 
Governor  of  Montreal  repair  to 
France,  and  with  what  result? 
What  induced  the  Iroquois-  to 
sue  for  peace  ?  What  did  the 
Onondagas  desire  ?  How  did  the 
Governor  act?  What  was  the 
effect  among  tho  other  Iroquois 
tribes?  Describe  the. conduct  of 
the  Moliawks.  What  became  of 
Dupuls'  colony  ? 

v.  Mention  the  official  changes 
which  toolc  place  in  the  govern- 
ment. Give  the  occurrences  of 
165a  Who  was  first  Apostolic 
Vicar  in  Canada,  and  when  did 
he  arrive  ?  To  what  place  and  in 
what  year  wa^  tho  first  bishop 
appointed  in  Ci^ida? 

VI.  Who  succeeded  Argenson  ? 
What  did  he  do  for  the  country  ? 
What  induced  Laval   to  go  to 


Franco?     What  institution  was 
founded  in  1668,  and  by  whom?  ' 
What  occurred  in  tho  same  year? 

VII.  What  frustrated  peace 
with  the  Iroquois  ?  From  whom 
and  when  did  the  Iroquois  first 
receive  fire-arms  ?  What  was  the 
subsequent  effect  of  this  acqui- 
sition ?  and  exemplify. 

VIII.  Why  was  Avaugour  re- 
called? Who  co-operated  with 
Louis  XIV.  in  his  Canadian 
schemes?  What  was  now  the 
number  of  the  colonists  ?  What 
company  succeeded  the  "  100  As- 
sociates "  ?  Describe  the  consti- 
tutional changes  made  in  the 
government  What  were  the  In- 
tendantV  functions  ?  How  wera 
grants  of  land  made  and  ques- 
tions of  feudal  law  decided  ? 


CHAPTER  IV.    ' 

FHOM  THE    ERKCTJON  OF  CANADA    INTO  A  ROYAL  GOVERNKBNT  TO 
THE  OVERTHROW   OF  FRENCH  DOMINION   IN  CANADA. 

AUGUSTIN  DK   SAFFBAY-m£sY,    GOVERNOR,    1663.' 

I.~Augustin  de  M6sy,  apfjointed  in  1663,  was  the 
first  Goveraor  under  the  new  r6girae.  He  was  a  man 
of  haughty  and  obstinate  temper,  and  having  quarrelled 
with  his  Council,  he  took  upon  himself  to  send  back  to 
France  two  of  it^  principal  members, — an  arbitrary 
act  which  procured  his  own  recall.  He ^ died  at  Qucr 
bee,  however,  before  the  dispatch  arrived. 

ALEXB.  DE  PEOUVilLLE,  MARQUIS  DE  TRACY,  VICEROY,  1665. 

The  Marquis  de  Tracy  arrived  in  Quebec  in  1665,  as 
yiceroy  and  Lieutenapt-OeneraT;  De  Courcelles  was 
named  under  hini  as  Governor,  and  Jean  Talon  as  In- 
tendant    Th^^yiccrpy  brought  wi^  him  4h^  whole 


i'egiment  of  CarignaiS,  who  had  acquired  renowh  in 
Hungary  against  the  Turks.     With  these  came  likewise 
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a  large  body  of  settlers,  bringing  sheep,  cattle,  ai^d 
horses,  (now  first  introduced  into  Canada,)  so  that  tha 
colony  in  a  few  years  of  immigratioii  received  an  ac- 
cession of  numbers  exceeding  its  former  ipppulation. 
Prompt  measures  were  taken  against  the  Iroquois,  and 
three  forts  were  erected  on  the  Richelieu  so  as  to  cover 
the  French  settlements :  one  at'Sorel,  one  at  Ohambly, 
and  the  third  nine  miles  higher  up  the  river.  Three  of 
the  Nations  speedily  came  to  terms,  but  the  Mohawks 
and  Oneidas  kept  aloof  sullenly*  De  Oourcelles  first 
took  the  field  against  them,  and  afterwards  the  Marquis 
in  person,  but  the  Indians  never  risked  an  encounter, 
and  the  IVench,  after  traversing  about  700  miles  of 
country,  were  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  burn 
ing  the  various  villages  they  passed  through.  Most  of 
the  officers  belonging  to  the  Oarignan  regiment  settled 
in  the  ccMintry  and  received  grants  of  land  with  Seig- 
neurial  tenure  from  the  King.  Having  placed  the  Col- 
ony in  a  state  of  defence  and  established  the  authority 
of  the  "West  India  Company,  the  Viceroy  returned  home 
in  1667,  leaving  De  Courcelles  at  the  head  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  ruling  over  a  population  of  4312.  Before 
his  departure,  a  peace  was  concluded  with  the  Indians, 
in  1666,  which  lasted  for  eighteen  years.  This  noble- 
man's term  of  office  is  further  memorable,  from  the  fact 
that  trade-monopoly,  so  fatal  to  all  colonial  enterprise, 
was  abolished  during  his  administration,  chiefly  at  Ta- 
lon's instance,  (with  certain  exceptions  in  favour  of  the 
West  India  Company,)  so  that*  the  colonists  were  per- 
mitted freedom  of  trade  with  the  Indians,  and  the 
mother  country. 

DANIEL  DM  BSMY  DB  OOUBOBLLESj  J^0VERN0B,    1667. 
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II. — This  Governor  by  skilfbl  diplomacy  averted  a 
threatened  Indian'  war,  and  in  the  intei*val  of  j)eaoe 
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the  enterprising  Intendant,  M.  Talon,  dispatched  Nicho- 
las Perrot  to  visit  the  distant  western  and  northern 
tribes.  This  bold  traveller  penetrated  1200  miles  into 
the  wilderness,  as  tdv  as  the  great  Jakes,  and  induced 
Indian  deputies  from  all  the  neighbouring  Nations  to 
assemble  a1?  the  Falls  of  St.  Mary,  between  Lakes  Su- 
perior and  Huron.  There  the  .assembled  chiefs  were 
met,  in  1671,  by  Sieur  de  St.  Lusson,  who  peifsuaded 
them  to  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  his  King,  and 
erected  a  cross  with  the  arms  of  France. 

The  Governor  had  fixed  upon  Oataraqui,  on  Lake 
Ontario,  near  the  present  site  of  Kingston,  as  an  oligi- 
blt6  point  for  the  erection  of  a  fort,  his  object  being  to 
protect  the  fur-traders,  and  to  check  Indian  incursions. 
He  visited  the  spot  in  person,  but  was  so  much  injured 
in  health  by  exposure  and  hardship,  that  on  his  return 
to  Quebec  he  desired  to  be  relieved  from  the  burden  of 
office.  About  1670,  the  small-pox  brok0out  with  the 
utmost  violence  among  the  Indians,  and  many  tribes 
were  all  but  exterminated  by  its  terrible  ravages. 

LOUIS  DE  BUADE,  COUNT  DE  PAtUAN   AND  DE  FEONTENAO 

GOVEBNOE,    1672. 

III. — The  Count  de  Frontenac  assumed  the  govern- 
ment in  1672.  He  caused  the  fort  at  Oataraqui  t©  be 
built  immediately,  and  gave  it  his  own  nam^,  Frontenac 
— a  name  still  applied  to  the  county  in  which  King- 
ston is  situated.  In  1674,  the  West  India  Company 
was  suppressed  by  Louis  XIV. 

During  Frontenac's  administration,  an  extensive 
scheme  of  exploration  was  planned  by  the  Intendant, 
Talon.  News  had  reached  him  from  the  Far  West  fe- 
lentinp  a  vnflt  ^'vfir  which  flowed  in  a  southorlv  diree^^ 
tion.  He  entrusted  to  Father  Marquette  and  an  adven- 
turous merchant  of  Quebec,  named  Joliet,  the  danger- 
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ous  task  of  ascertaining  the  truth  of  this  report.  They 
set  out  with  two  canoes  and  six  men,  and  after  many 
adventures  these  explorers  discovered  the  mighty  Mis- 
sissippi, and  sailed  down  its  stream  past  the  mouths  of 
the  Missouri,  Ohio,  and  Arkansas.  At  this  point  they 
turned  and  commenced  a  homeward  journey.  Marquette 
remained  among  the  friendly  Miamis,  at  the  extremity 
of  Lake  Michigan,  and  Joliet  alone  reached  Quebec, 
where  he  found  that  Xalon  had  departed  for  France. 
A  young  Frenchman,  named  La  Salle,  was  fired  with 
Joliet's  narrative,  and  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  reach 
China  in  this  way,  he  departed  to  France  to  organize 
an  expedition.  Being  joined  by  the  Chevalier  de  Tonti 
and  under  the  patronage  of  the  Prince  of  Oonti,  he 
embarked  for  Quebec  with  thirty  men,  in  1678.  He 
had  received  from  the  King  the  Seigneury  of  Oataraqui, 
and  after  his  arrival,  rebuilt  Fort  Frontenac  of  solid 
stone.  Accompanied  by  Father  Hennepin,  who  was 
the  historian  of  the  voyage.  La  Salle's  party  hastened 
on  to  the  West.  Above  the  Niagara  Falls,  La  Salle 
constructed  a  vessel  of  60  tons  and  carrying  7  guns, 
which  he  called  the  *|  Griffon ;  "  this  was  the  first  vessel 
built  on  Canadian  waters.  In  this  he  sailed  to  Lake 
Michigan,  where  he  established  a  trading  post,  as  he 
had  previously  done  at  Niagara  and  Detroit.  The 
Griffon  was  sent  back,  laden  with  rich  furs,  and 
bound  for  Niagara,  but  never  being  heard  of  subse- 
quently, it  is  believed  she  foundered  in  a  storm.  La 
Salle,  meanwhile,  was  pressing  on  undauntedly,  and 
having  embarked  on  the  Mississippi,  he  followed  the 
windings  of  that  river  to  its  outlet  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
He  took  possession  of  all  the  country  along  its  banks 
in  the  njtmetrf  httr  maHter  Louis  XIVt,  from  whom  4t 


was  styled  Louisiana,  and  after  an  absence  of  more  than 
two  years  he  regained  Quebec. 
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IV.—Frontenao,  though  talented  and  energetic,  was 
self-willed,  suspicious,  and  domineering,  and  as  may  be 
thought,  he  was  engaged  in  continual  disputes,  of  which 
the  chief  were  with  Laval  and  the  clergy  on  account 
of  the  liquor-traffic,  and  again  with  Duchesneau,  the 
Intendant  who  had  replaced  the  illustrious  Talon.  The 
home  government  in  consequence  decided  on  recalling 
him,  and  likewise  the  Interfdaut.       '  ,   - 

LE  FEBVRE  DE  LA  BAB  BE,  GOVEENOB,  1682.  ^ 

'In'  1682,  M.  de  la  Barre  arrived  as  Govornor,  and 
•  M.  de  Meules  as  Intendant.    At  this  time  t^je  French 
population  of  Canada  was  about  10,000  sou^f  War  was 
now  threatening  to  recommence  between  tfie  French 
and  the  Iroquois.    Since  .New  York  had  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  English,  these  Indians  found  it  more 
for  their  profit  to  leave  the.Firench  traders  and  to 
carry  their  peltries  to  an  English  ^^rket.     They  even 
bought  up  the  furs  of  all  Indians-m  .alliance  with  the 
French  for  the  same  purpose.     Grievous  complaints 
were  made  by  the  Canadian  Colony,  but  the  Iroquois, 
being  assured  of  British  support,  entirely  disregarded 
them.    This  astute  race  soon  began  to  perceive  the 
means  of  giving  influence  to  their  own  position,  by  re- 
maining as  far.as  possible  neutral,,in  the  rivalry  which 
was  now  becoming  manifest  between  the  two  bodies  of 
European  colonists.   Thia§tate  of  affairs  was  reported  on 
by  a  general  assembly  convoked  by  the  Governor,  and  a 
memorial  was  transmitted  to  Paris.   At  length*  La  Barre, 
on  the.  arrival  of  a  detachment  of  200  soldiers  from 
France,  was  prepared  to  administer  chastisement  to  the 
perverse  Iroquois.    He  marched  JHt)  the  river  to  Lake 
Q^^fflQi  wh^e  wMappoiDtedf^place  ot  mcoting  be— 


.tween  him  and  the  Indian  deputies.    Notwithstanding 
his  high  resolves,  he  found  his  army,  on  arriving  at  the 
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^  pUce,  so  reduced  by  sickness  and  want  of  food,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  accede  to  the  Remands  of  the  deputies, 
withdraw  his  army,  and  retreat  to  Quebec.  Here  he 
found  to  his  mortification  that  a  fr^sh  reinforcement  of 
troops  had  apfived,  bearing  despaifehes  from  the  King, 
relative  to  thVuonduct  of  a  triumphant  war  against  the 
Five  Nations. 


%, 
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JACQUES  EENt  PE  BEISAT,  MARQUIS  DE  DENONVILLE,  jGOV- 


EENOR,  1685. 


Y. — In  consequence  of  dissatisfaction  felt  at  his 
want  of  success.  La  Barre  was  replaced,  in  1685,  by  the 
Marquis  de  Denonville,  who  had  been  speciaily  selected 
on  account  of  his  distinguished  valour.    He  .saw  the 
necessity  for  thoroughly  humbling  the  haughty  savages, 
and  laid  plans  for  building  a  fort  at  Niagara,  to  inter- 
"  ccpt  the  communications  of  the  British  with  the  Iro- 
.^^uois.    In  1686,  he  received  a  warning  letter  from  the 
Governor  of  New  York,  Informing  him  that  thq  Iroqubi^ 
were'  the  subjects  of  England,  and  therefore  under  that  ^ 
kingdom's  protection.    In  the  following  year,  a  large 
reinforcement  of  800  men,  under  the  Chevalier  de  Yau- 
dreuil,  arrived  from  France,  whereupon  the  Governor 
dishonourably  seized  a  number  of  Iroquois  chiefs,  whom 
he  had  plausibly  induced  to  assemble  at  Fort,Frontenac, 
and  forwarded  them  to  France  to  labour  in  the  King> 
galleys.     After  a  skirmish  in  which  the  Iroquois  were  . 
repulsed,  the  Governor  erected  a  fort  at  Niagara,  and 
garrisoned  it  with  100  men.    A  fatal  disease  shortly 
after  cut  off  nearly  all  the  garrison,  and  the  survivors 
abandoned  the  post,  which  the  Indians  soon  destroyed. 
The  French  fort  at  Chambly,  on  the  Richelieu,  was 
attacked  by  the  Iroquoi%appar<mtly  instigated  by  their 


English  neighbours.     The  assailants,  however,  were 
repulsed,  though  they  devastated  the  surrounding  set- 
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tlement.  Fort  Frontenac  was  with  difficulty  sustained 
tfgainst  the  same  indefatigable  foes,  who  blockaded  it 
at  all  points.  Strange  to  relate,  the  Iroquois  at  this 
juncture  proffered  peace,  which  the  Gpvernor  accepted 
with  humiliating  conditions.  Some  of  the  Hurons, 
however,  who  wished  the  utter  destruction  of  their 
hereditary  enemies,  managed  by  sundry  acte.of  dissimu- 
lation  and  treachery,  tQ  break  up  the  newly-formed 
peace.  140Q  Iroquois  instantly  Jaid  waste'  the  island 
of  Montreal,  slaughtered  all  who  opposed  them,  and 
carried  off  200  prisoners'  (1689).  The  French  were 
fiUed  with  consternation,  blew  up  Fort  Frontenac, 
burned  two  vessels,  and  abandoned  the  Western  Lak^a. 
At  this  crisis,  French  Canada  was  virtually  reduced  to 
the  forts  at  Montreal,  Three  Eivers,  and  Quebec,  with 
the  post  at  Tadoussac. 

LOUIS  DB  BFADE,  COITNT  DE  PALFAN  AND  DE  FRONTENAO, 
QOVEENOB  FOE  THE  SECOND  TIME,  1689.    ♦ 

VI.— When  affairs  were  at  this  extremity,  the  gdy- 
ernment  was  entrusted  for  the  second  time  to  the  expe- 
rienced hands  of  the  Count  de  Frontenac,  who  returned 
to  Canada  in  1689,  and  brought  with  him  the  Iroquois 
chiefs  whom  his  predecessor  had  so  basely  entrapped 
By  restoring  these  captives,  the  Indians  were^for  a  time 
pacified;  but  the  Ottawas  and  other  allies  of  the  French 
began  to  make  overtures  to  the  Iroquois,  in  order  to 
enjoy  a  share  in  the  English  trade.    The  Governoi 
thought  It  now  a  prudent  stroke  of  policy,  to  prevent 
this  union,  by  showing  to  the  natives  that  the  French 
were  superior  in  power  and  resources  to  their  rivals, 
the  English.    There  was  at  this  time  war  between  the 
t^monarchies,  in  consequence  of  the  Kevolution  of 


^6^when  LoufsXiy.  espoused  the  cause  of  the  out- 
cast James  H.    The  Voxmt  de  Frontenac  therefore 
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organized  three  exjp^tiojis  to  invade  the  British  set- 
tlements.  The  first  marched  from  Montreal  in  1 690,  sur- 
prised Corlaer  or  Schenectady,  the  frontier  town  of  New 
York,   pillaged,  and  massacred  the  inhabitants,  and 
burned  the  fort  and  houses.    The  "second  expedition 
mustered  at  Three  Rivers,  and' fell  on  the  village  called 
Semeutels  (or  Salmou  Falls)  in  New  Hampshire,  which 
it  demolished,  and  in  returning  fell  in  with  the  8d' 
division,  made  up  in  pa^rt  of  Acadian  troops,  who  had 
mustered  iat  Quebec.    Joining  forces,  they  assailed  and. 
gained  possession  of  tl^  fortified  village  of  Kaskeb6,  , 
in  Maine,  which  lay  ujpon  the  sea.    A  large  convoy 
was  now  despatched  to  Michilimakinac,  to  strengthen 
that  remote  western  trading-post,  and  to  conciliatey  by 
presents,  the  Ottawa  and  Huron  chiefs.   The  Governor 
thus  secured  the  fur-trade  of  a   wide  region,  and  re- 
stored the  influence  of  the  French. 

TIL — The  New  Englanders   now  resolved  on  re- 
prisals, and  besides  sjending  out  a  small  squadron  which  i 
took  Port  Royal  and  therewith  all  Acadia,  they  planned 
two  expeditions  against  Canada:   one  by  sea  from  » 
Boston,  against  Quebec ;  the  other  by  land  from  New 
York,   against  Montreal.    The  latter,  under  General 
"Winthrop,  failed  through  want  of  necessary  stores,  con- 
joined to  dissatisfaction  among  his  Indian  ^allies,  and 
fell  back  without  accomplishing  anything.    The  naval 
force  consisted  of  82  v^sels  and  nearly  2000   marines, 
and  was  led  by  Sir  "Wiliiam  Phipps.    Several  French, 
posts  on  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland  and  the  lower  St. 
Lawrence  were  taken  with  impunity,  and  the  fleet  had: 
reached  Tadoussac  before  Frontenao  was  warned  of  his . 
danger.    He  hastened  from  Montreal,  strengthened  the 
defences  of  Quebec,  and  refused  tho^Bn^shma^^s  suia-^- 


mons  to  surrender.    Phipps  landed'  about  1600  troops 
and  somt  field-piocos,  but  thcoughi  the  activity  and 
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courageous  zeal  of  the  French  ho  was  obliged  to.  desist 
from  his  attempts.  Considering  the  enterpi'ise  hope- 
less, hfi  re-embarkod  the  soldiers,  leaving  his  c^annon  in 
the  hands  of  the  enemy  (1690).  In  Quebec  a  churchi 
was  built  to  commemorate  this  deliverance,  and  ^dedi- 
cated to  "  Kotre  Dame  de  la  Victoire."  Unfortunately 
it  was  set'  on  fire  by  thie  bursting  of  a  shell,  and  burned 
to  the  ground,  during  the  siege  of  Quebec  by  General 
Wolfe,  The  French  King,  on  receiving  the  intelligence 
of  success  from  the  gallant  Count,  caused  a  medal  to 
be  struck  with  the  words  *'  Francia  in  novo  orbe  vic- 
trix ;  Kebeca  liberata,  A.D.,  M.D.C.^.C." 

In  the  following  year  a  large  body  of  Iroquois,  as- 
uisted  by  the  English,  advanced  along  the  Richelieu  to 
attack  Montreal,  but  they  were  repulsed  by  de  Calli^re. 
»The  Governor  was  now  engaged  in  strengthening  the 
fortifications  of  Quebec,  so  as  to  make  it  the  most  for- 
midable stronghold  in  America.  In  1694,  the  Iroquois 
were  decidedly  inclined  for  peace,  and  allowed'  the 
Governor  to  re-establish  the  fort  at  Cataraqui  without 
hindrance.  Still  further  to  impress  the  Indians,  a 
gran,d  expedition  was  led  forth  against  some  refractory 
tribes,  who,  nevertheless,  managed  to  evade  the  pursuit 
of  the  French.  The  latter,  after  contenting  themselves 
with  burning  villages  and  destroying  grain,  returned  to 
Montreal.  > 

,  VIII.—A  discussion  had  now  arisen  between  the 
Colonial  and  Home  Governments  with  reference  to  the 
advanced  trading-posts  ihthe  upper  parts  of  Canada. 
The  Court  ;naintained  that  they  weno  of  little  use,  and 
were  besides  a  constant  cause  of  war,  and  proposed 
that  thi?  natives  should  bring  their  furs  to  Montreal, 
while  thtratteiitiou  ofi;h(rcoloni8tS"B}ioiiW~~&en5iTtifl!^ 
devoted  to  agriculture.  But  the  Governor  objected 
that  tills  step  would  throw  thcTr  allies  into  the  hands 
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of  the  Iroquois,  and  t^at  all  the  trade  would  pass  into 
British  channels — while,  moreover,  a  general  confed- 
eracy of  the  tribes  against  France  might  be  reason- 
ably dreaded.  His  reasons  prevailed,  and  the  monopoly 
of  the  northern  fur-trade,  which,  ensured  ample  profits, 
remained  with  the  French.  Tim  Colonial  war,  known 
as  King  WiUiavi's  War,  was  now  settled  by  the  treaty 
of  peace  between  England  and  France,  signed  at  Rys- 
wick  in  1697.  In  tfie  same  year,  Sieur  de  E^v^jii 
formed  a  company,  and  established  a  fishing  station  at 
the  harbour  of  Mount  Louis,  half-way  between  Quebec 
and  the  Gulf. 


Vd 


LOUIS  HECTOR  DE  CALLlJjRE,  GOVEENOR,  1699. 

IX. — In  1698,  the  old  veteran,  Count  de  Frontenac,  ^ 
died  at  Quebec,  aged  78,  and  was  succeeded  by  M.  de 
Calliere,  Commandant  of  Montreal.  In  1701,  a  tem- 
porary pacification  and  alliance  of  all  the  Indian  tribes 
was  effected  by  him.  In  the  same  year  the  War  of  the 
Spanish  Succession  broke  out  in  Europe,  in  which 
France  and  England  were  engaged  on  opposite  sides, 
and  the  latter  soon  conceived  the  magnificent  design 
of  annexing  to  herself  the  whole  North  American  Con- 
tinent. ^,  I . 


♦J 


pniLIPPB  DE  RIGAUD,  MARQUIS  DE  f  AUDREUIL,  GOV.,  1703. 

In  1703,  de  Calliere  died  at  Quebec,  and  the  colo- 
nists petitioned  for  the  appointment  of  the  Marquis  de 
Vaudreuil,  which  Louis  XIV.  willingly  granted.    Soon 
after  his  accession  to  power,  a  deputation  from  some  of 
1^^  the  Iroquois  formally  acknowledged  for  the  first  time 

I'raBCOy^md- elaimod  hcr^otoction. 


The  number  of  French  now  in  Canada  was  over  15,000. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  the  King  increased  tbflAlimber 
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of  sovereign  councillors  to  twelve.    In  1708,  a  council 
was  held  at  Montreal  to  determine  on  the  course  to  be 
pursued  against  the  English,  who  were  intriguing  with 
the  Indians.    The  result  was  that  an  attack  was  made 
by  400  French  and  Indians  on  a  border  fort,  named 
Haverhill,  which  they  carried,  and  effected  a  retreat, 
though  not  without  some  loss.     In  1709,  Ool.  Vetch 
laid  before  Queen  Anne  a  scheme  for  the  conquest  of 
Canada,  w^hich  was  approved  of,  and  a  fleet  of  20  ships 
prepared  for  executing  it ;  but  they,  being  called  off  to 
Portugal,  never  ctpsfeed  the  Atlantic.     The  English 
meanwhile  had  formed  a  chain  of  forts  from-lSTew  York 
to  Lakes  George  and  Champlain,  on  which  lakes  they 
then  erected  forts  with  a  view  of  covering  their  descent 
on  Canada.     Failing,  however,  to  obtain  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Iroquois,  who  found  it  most  for  their  inter- 
est to  remain  neutral,  they  relinquisfeed  the  design  and 
burned  their  forts.    In  1710  another  abortive  expedi- 
tion was  undertaken  against  Canada.   A  fleet  under  Sir 
Hovenden  Walker,  with  seven  regiments  of  Marl^r- 
ough's  troops,  was  sent  from  England  to  co-operate 
with  General  Nicholson,  wht)  marched,  at  the  head  of 
4000  militia,  from  Albany  towards  the  frontier.    The 
fleet,  being  driven  among  islands  and  reefs  in  the  river 
was  almost  entirely  destroyed,  and  Nicholson,  hearing 
of  this  miscarriage,  retraced  his  steps.     Tlio  greatest 
enthusiasm  prevailed  at  Quebec,  and  on  the  rumour  of 
another  invasion  in  1712,  the  merchants  furnished  the 
Governor  with  50,000  crowns  to- strengthen  the  fortifi- 
<mtidna  of  the  town.    A  new  enemy  now  entered  the 
field  against  the  French,  in  the  Outagamis  or  Foxes, 
who  undertook  to  destroy  the  fort  at  Detroit  (a  station 
established  in  1701).    But  the  French,  assisted  by  In. 


*inr  dltiBs,^  OHem^dr^h^lplTBuc  of  sanguinwy 

engagemoi^  And  almost  annihilated  the  tribe.    The 
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war,  whicli  had  been  raging  continually  on  the  honn- 
daries  of  the  Colonies,  and  is  commonly  spoken  of  as 
Queen  Anne^s  war^  was  brought  to  a  close,  and  the 
alarm  of  the  colonists  quieted,  in  1713,  by  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht,  by  which  Louis  XIY.  ceded  Acadia,  New-^ 
foundland,  and  Hudson's  Bay  Territory,  together  with 
all  claims  over  the  Iroquois,  to  England.  Canada,  how- 
ever, was  retained  by  France. 

X. — After  the  treaty,  Canada  enjoyed  a  long  period 
of  tranquillity,  in  which  her  resources  were  greatly 
developed.  In  1717  a  court  of  admiralty  was  estab- 
lished. In  1720  and  1721,  Charlevoix,  a  noted  French 
li-aveller,  visited  the  colony.  Quebec,  in  the  latter 
year,  contained  7000  inhabitants,  and  Montreal  3000 ; 
the  population  of  the  entire  Colony  numbered  25,000, 
of  whom  6000  constituted  a  provincial  militia.  The 
land  along  the  St.  Lawrence  for  some  distance  below 
Quebec,  was  laid  out  in  Seigneuries,  and  tolerably 
well  cultivated.  Above  Montreal,  which  was  rapidly 
rising  in  importance,,  there  was  no  extensive  settle- 
ment, but  merely  forts  at  Cataraqui,  Niagara,  Detroit, 
and  Michilimakinac.  In  1722  the  Governor,  Bishop 
St.  Valier  (who  succeeded  Laval  in  1G88),  and  the  In- 
tendant  Begon  divided  the  country  into  82  parishes. 
About  1717,  the  Iroquois  confederacy  was  joined  by 
another  tribe,  the  Tiiscaroras,  from  North  Carolina, 
since  which  time  it  has  consisted  of  Six  Nations,  and 
is  so  named  by  English  writers.  Vaudreuil,  after  a 
rule  of  twenty-two  years,  died  at  Quftbec,  October 


10th,  1725. 
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MARQUIS  DE  BEAUHARNOIS,  GOVERNOR,  1726. 
Thci  ^overrimpnf.- 
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Baron  do= 


Longneufl^  native  of  Canada,  until  the  appointment 
of  the  Marqtrtsxje  Beauharnois,  in  1720,  who  held  offlc© 
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for  twenty  years.  He  diligently  promoted  the  interests 
of  the  Colony,  and  Seigneurial  farms  were  extended 
along  the  whole  distance  from  Quebec  to  Montreal. 
The  Indians  generally  werejaow  becoming  conciliatecl, 
both  by  the  suave  and  obliging  manners  of  the  French, 
and  by  frequent  intermarriage.  In  1736,  the  Colony 
contained  about  40,000  inhabitants. 

XI.— The  Governor  of  New  York  having  erected  a 
fort  and  trading-pos\  at  Oswego,  with  the  view  of  pro- 
curing the  commerce  of  the  lakes,  Beauharnois  obtained 
permission  from  the  Iroquois  to  construct  a  French  fort 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Niagara  River,  more  efficient 
than  the.  former  sto(Jkade.  The  Governor  also  built  a 
fort  on  the  commanding  position  of  Ticonderoga,  and 
another  at  Crown  Point,  on  Lake  Champlain,  which 
secured  the  frontier-iine.  A  large  apnual  fair  was 
opened  at  Montreal,  and  this  place  became  the  centre 
of  the  fur-traffic.  In  1745,  France  and  England  were 
embroiled  in  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession,  and 
colonial  war  followed  in  consequence.  This,  however 
was  confined  chiefly  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  its  pernicious 
effects  did  not  mar  fhe  prosperity  of  Canada.  The 
Marquis  de  la  Jonqui^re,  Admiral  of  ^  France,  was  ap- 
pointed Governor  in  1746 ;  but,  on  the  outward  voy- 
age, his  fleet  was  intercepted  by  Admiral  Anson  and 
Rear-Admiral  Warren.  Th^  French  were  defeated  in 
the  engagement  which  ensued,  and  the  new  Governor 
of  Canada  was  made  prisoner.  Upon  the  capture  be- 
coming known  in  France,  the  Count  de  la  Galiysoni^re 
was  commissioned  to  fill  the  vacancy  so  created. 

ROLAND    MICnKL    BARRIN,    COUNT    DE    LA    GALISSONliRE, 

GOVERNOR.  1747. 

This  nobleman  arrived  safely  in  1747 ;  and  aUhougb 
ruling  for  little  more  than  two  years,  he  thoroughly 
■tudied  the  position  of  Canada  and  proposed  a  measure, 
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on  returning  to  France,  which  marks  his  intelligence. 
Ho  recommended  that  the  frontier,  instead  of  being 
kept  a  wilderness,  should  be  peopled  by  10,000  peas- 
ants fom  France,  who  would-  thus  act  as  a  check  upon 
the  invasions  of  the  British.  His  advice  passed  un- 
heeded, and  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Ghapelle  in  1748  ter- 
minated hostilities  for  a  time.  Just  before  the  peace 
the  Governor  dispatched  M.  Celeron  de  Bienville  with 
300  men,  to  define  the  boundaries  of  the  French  Colo- 
nial possessions.  A  line  was  assuiped  from  Detroit  run- 
ning south-east,  to  the  Ohio,  and  thence  along  the 
Apalachian  Mountains ;  leaden  plates,  with  suitable 
inscriptions,  were  buried  at  intervals  to  mark  out  this 
limit.  While  La  Galissonii^re  was  tampering  with  tlie 
'  Acadians  and  exciting  a  revolt  against"  British  author- 
ity, the  Admiral  de  la  Jonqui^re  was  released.  In  1748 
Francois  Bigot  was  appointed  Intendant  of  all  the 
North  American  possessions  of  France. 


%', 


JACQUES   PIEKRE   DE  TAFFANEL,  MARQUIS   DE   LA  JON- 
QUI^Rfi,  GOVERNOR,  1749. 

XII. — La  Jon(|ui(^re  reached  Canada  in  1749,  where- 
upon the  Count  resigned  his  trust  and  returned  to 
France.  The  new  Governor  took  an  active  share  in 
Nova  Scotian  affairs,  and  stopped  for  a  time,  by  arbi- 
trary seizures,  tl^o  trading  of  English  merchants  on  />ho 
banks  of  the  Ohio>-^  neutralize  the  influence  which 
the  English  acquired  by  Fort  Oswego,  (built  in  1722,) 
ho  constructed  a  fort  on  Lake  Ontario,  in  1750,  called 
Rouill6  (the  name  of  the  Minister  of  Marine)  or  more 
frequently  Toronto,  which  occupied  the  site  of  the 
present  capital.     In  the  same  year  Commissioners  met 

Paris  to  settle  tho  North  Americfw- 
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tween  England  and  France,  but  tht>  French  were  so 
exorbitant  in  their  demands  that  the  conference  was 
brokea  up,  without  any  arrangement  being  concluded. 
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In  this  year  the  number  of  colonial  inhabitants  amount- 
.    ed  to  65,000. 

'      A  great  and  growing  evil  no^  became  manifest  in 
.  the  Canadian  Government     The  salaries  granted  to 
the  officials  by  the^  Home  Government  were  so  scanty 
that  they  had  every  inducement  to  peculation.    Incal- 
culable dishonesty  prevailed  in  the  Indian  trade,  and 
the  finances  generally  became  involved  In    disorder. 
The  Governor  monopolized  the  sale  of  brandy  to  the 
Indians,   and  thus  realized  enormous  profits,   which 
gratified  his  avarice ;  .while  the  Intendant,  Bigot,  farm- 
ed  out.trade-licenses,  and  having,  moreover,  the  distri- 
bution of  public  money  for  military  service,  he  man- 
aged to  accumulate  during  his  career  fraudulent  wealth 
to  the  amount  of  £400,000  sterling.    La  Jonquiere's 
avarice  provoked  complaints  on  the  part  of  the  colo- 
nists, and  fearing  an  investigation,  he  demanded  his  re- 
call.   Before  a  successor:  «ould  be  appointed,  the  Gov- 
ernor died  at  Quet)ec  in  175S,  and  was  buried  in  the 
Recollet  Church,  alongside  of  Frontenao  and  Yaud- 
reud,  his  predecessors.     He  was  replaced  temporarily 
by  Cliarles  le  Moyne,  Baron  de  Longueuil,  (son  of  him 
formerly  im3ntioncd,)  then  Governor  of  Montreal     In 
this  year  (1752)  txvo  ships  ladeh  with  wheat  were  sent 
to  Marseilles,  andthis  was  probably  the  first  exportation 
of  Canadian  grain. 

% 

MAKQUrs   DUQUESXE   DE   MENNETILLE,  GOVERNOR,    1752. 

XIIL— Before  the  end  of  1752,  arrived  as  Governor 
General  the  Marquis  Buquesne,  who  enfcroachcd  more 
decidedly  than  any  of  his  predecessors  upon  British  ter- 
ritory.   Ho  first  attended  to  the  military  resources  of   ( 
the  Colony:  the  Qud)ec  and  Montreal  mU\t}^^^^ 


im 


~pnizerr:companI^  of  artillery  were  formed;  after- 
wards the  militia  of  the  county.parishes  was  carefully 
Inspected  and  disciplined.    Ho  then  equipped  detach- 
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ments,  who  fortified  several  posts  upon  the  Ohio  and 
theN^lleghttnies.  The  Governor's  object  was  to  keep 
up  free  communication  between  Canada  and  Louisiana, 
as  well  as  to  deprive  the  English  traders,  who  formed 
the  Ohio  Company,  of  all  share  in  the  western  fur- 
trade.  The  Governor  of  Virginia  thought  to  check 
these  hostile  designs,  and  sent  a  body  of  militia  to  hold 
the  forks  of  the  Ohio  and  Monongahela.  This  company 
had  already  commenced  the  erection  of  a  fort  when  the 
French  drove  them  from  the  position,  and  completing 
the  fortification,  named  it  Fort  Duquesne.  Fort  Neces- 
sity WBS  soon  reared  in  the  neighbourhood  by  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel George  Washington,  at  the  -head  of  the 
Virginia  militia.  The  Iroquois,  at  this  time,  equally 
courted  by  English  and  French,  endeavoured  by  every 
means  to  remain  neutral  in  the  contest.  But  finding 
this  impossible,  they  fluctuated  from  "side  to  side,  ac- 
cording to  the  sucJcess  of  the  opposing  parties,  till  final- 
ly it  became  clear  to  the  m^'ority  of  the  warriors,  that 
their  interest  would  be  best  promoted  by  adhering 
unwaveringly  to  the  British  flag. ,  In  the  course  of 
hostilities  which  ended  in  1754,  Washington  was  forced 
to  capitulate  to  M.  de  Villiers.  Thus  began,  originating 
from  a  question  of  disputed  boundaries,  what  is  com- 
monly called  the  French  War^  in  which  England  and 
France  subsequently  participated  by  a  formal  declara- 
tion of  hostilities  in  1756,— a  date  marking  the  com- 
mencement of  the  European  Sfeven  Years'  War. 

XIV. — The  English  Government  notified  their  colo- 
nists to  unite  for  commondefenee,^d  a  Congress  was 
accordingly  held  at  Albany^whereagfeneral  confedera- 
tion of  tiie  British  Colonies  was  propose^  by  Benjamin 
Franklin,  hnt  without  any  praj^ea^ 


tte  Governor  of  Massachusetts  planted  forts  on  the 
Kennebec  river,  to  secure  the  north-ea«  tern  frontier, 
and  at  his  soljroftatiQus  two  regiments  yiere  ordered 
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from  Ireland  to  unite  with  the  colonists  in  resisting  the 
encroachments  of  France.     Major-General  Braddock, 
being  appointed  General  of  all  the  British  forces  in 
America,  arrived  in  1755,-^^  strict  orders  to  march 
upon  Fort  Duquesne.     These  he  prepared  to  fulfil  in 
concert  with  two  other  expeditions'^planned  By  the 
Council   at  Albany :  the  one  against  Kiagara,  under 
Sliirley,  Governor  of  Massachusetts ;  the  other  under 
William  Johnson  against  Crown  Point.    France  had 
now  prepared  a  fleet  at  Brest  under  Admiral  de  la 
Motte,  having  on  board  Baron  Dieskau,  (who  had  gain- 
ed renown  under  Marshal  Saxe,)  at  the  head  of  six 
battalions  of  veteran  troops,  forming  in  all  8000  men. 
Two  of  these  battalions  were  to  be  left  at  Louisburg, 
the  rest  were  destined  fojr"  Canada.     The  Marquis  Du- 
qaesne,  having  requested  his  recall,  with  a  view  of  re- 
entering the  naval  service,  was  succeeded  in  1755  by 
the  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil-Cavagnal,  Governor  of  Louis- 
iana, and  the  last  French  Governor  of  Canada. 

ft 

PIERRE  RIGAUD,  MARQUIS  DE  VAUDREUIL-OAYAGNAL,  GOV- 

.     ERNOR,  1765. 

This  nobleman,  son  of  a  former  Governor,  and  bom 
at  Quebec  in  1698,  was  appointed  in  compliance  with 
the  wishes  of  the  people,  who  remembered  his  father's 
happy  administration  of  that  high  office^  whereof  pop- 
ular favour  had  likewise  made  him  the  incumbent. 
De  la  Motte's  fleet  reached  Quebec  with  the  new  Gov- 
ernor in  1755,  having  lost  two  of  his  ships,  which  were 
captured  off  Newfoundland  by  Admiral  Boscawcn. 
The  whole  Colony  was  now  undfer  arms  and  agriculture 
was  neglected.  Provisions  became  scarce  and  prices 
^se  enormously,  wh[le  the  fur-trade  was  <1PoHning. 


ll^otwithstanarng  this,  tjie  Intendant,  Bigot,  and  tis 
creatures  shipped  off  wlieat  to  the  West  Indies,  and 
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received  large  profits.  The  Governor  sanctioned  these 
proceedings  and  others  equally  infanaous,  and  soon  lost 
the  respect  andl"iSnfidence  of  the  people. 

XV. — ^Meanwhile  Braddock's  expedition  had  set  for- 
ward, but  it  became  entangled  in  the  Alleghany  defiles, 
and  was  cut  to  pieces  by  a  Franco-Indian  ambuscade, 
(1755.)  The  General  was  mortally  wounded,  and  Wash- 
ington conducted  ft  masterly  retreat.  The  British 
frontier  was  now  unprotected,  and  was  ravaged  fero- 
ciously by  the  French  and  their  Indian  allies.  Shirley^s 
expedition  against  Niagara  accomplished  nothing  be- 
yond strengthening  Fort  Oswego,  and  erecting  on  the 
opposite -side  of  the  rirer  a  new  fort,  named  Ontario. 
Johnson  took  the  field  with  6000  militiamen  and  300 
Iroquois  Indians,  over  whi^h  people  he  exercised  al- 
most supreme  influence.  He  erected  Fort  Edward, 
near  Lake  George.  The  French  had  entrenched  them- 
bcTa^s  at  Ticonderoga,  and  were  reinforced  by  Dieskau, 
with  some  of  his  regulars,  as  well  as  Canadians  and  In- 
dians. The  Baron  attacked  the  British  position  on 
Lake  George,  but  was  repulsed  with  heavy  loss,  and 
he  himself  fatally  wounded.  The  French  left  their 
General  on  the  field,  and  sought  shelter  at  Ticonderoga ; 
while  Johnson  built  Fort  William  Henry  on  the  com- 
manding position  ho  had  occupied.  The  campaign  of 
1755  had,  howev6r,  on  the  whole  preponderated  in  fa- 
vour of  France,  and  many  Indians  were  on  this  accoimt 
forsaking  the  British,  and  casting  in  their  lot  with  the 
winning  party. 

XVI. — in  1756,  the  English  Government  appointed 
the  Earl  of  Loudon  as  Commander-in*-chief  of  its  Amer- 
ican forces,  and  the  Marquis  de  Montcalm  was  nominat- 


AVUU   XVr*V/»^0,    an.\JL    VXXXJ    OUCIil  V£ltlO    ».H3    XU.V/litVyUlIlt    VY  a>9  UUXliliJ 

"Bd-ttrff-Bimfitorpost  by^untg  XV. ;  regular  troops  ^ 
companied  each  General  to  the  scene  of  actionJBi 
August,  Montcalm  gained  possession  of  Fort  Ontario 
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and  Fort  Oswego,  and  caused  both  to  be  demolished. 
Ihis  brilhant  success  was  stained  by  the  barbarous 
murder  of  many  English  prisoners  by  Montcalm's  Indiano 
On  the  western  frontier,  innumerable  murders  and 
massacres  of  English  colonists  were  beifig  continually 
perpetrated  by  the  savages,  aided  by  scarcely  less  say- 
age  Canadiahs.    In  the  T^hole  campaign  success  remain- 
.ed  on  the  side  of  the  French  ;  by  destroying  Oswego, 
theji^amed  the  unhindered  control  of  Lakes  Ontario 
and  Erie,  and. the  English  forfeited  the  Indian  trade 
and  commerce  of  ^he  western  lakes.    After  an  ineffec- 
tual attempt  by  a  brother  of  the  Goyernor^VaudreuU 
upon  Fort  William  Henry,  it  was  obliged  to  capitulate 
to  the  victorious  Montcalm.    Again,  in  spite  of  the  Gen- 
eral s  efforts,  the  blood-thirsty  Indians  fell  upon  the 
English  garrison  and  slaughtered  over  1000  men  (1757) 
This  important  fort  was  dismantled,  and  all  the  English 
vessels  were  destroyed.on  Lake  George,  the  command 
ot  which  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  French    Even 
Johnson's  entreaties  could  hardly  restrain  the  whol6 
Iroquois  Nation,  at  this  juncture,  from  going  over  to 
the  side  of  the  victors. 

XVIL—A  change  of  ministry  occurred  at  this  time 
iri  England,  and  the  great  Commoner,  William  Pitt, 
was  placed  at  the  helm  of  Government.  In  1758  the 
first  operations  were  directed  against  Nova  ScotiaTand 
Cape  Breton,  which  obtained  signal  success  in  the  cap- 
ture of  Louisburg  (the  key  of  the  St.  Lawrence)  by  the 
exertions  of  Admiral  Boscawen,  -General  Amherst,  and 
Brigadier-'General  Wolfe.  A  squadron  was  then  sent 
round  to  break  up  the  French  settlements  on  the  Gulf 
and  River  St.  Lawrence.  Many  fishing-stations  were 
Jeilrojed^andamQng  the  rest  that  at  Mount  I^  Tke  - 
current  of  war,  with  one  exception,  now  set  in  favour 
of  England  until  the  close  of  tho  contest— an  auspioiaufl. 
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change  for  which  gratitude  is'^trevto  the  energy  of  the 
great  war-minister,  Pitt.  The'inefficient  and  vacillating 
General  Loi^on  was  recalled,  and  the  chief  command 
fell  to  Aberoromby ;  the  British  cabinet  pledged  itself 
to  repair  at  any  cost  the  losses  of  the  colonists,  and 
called  upon  them  to  come  forward  in  the  common  cause 
— a  summons  which  was  willingly  obeyed  by  all.  The 
second  expedition  was  planned  against "  Ticonderoga 
and  Crown  Point. 

The  largest  army  spen  in  America,  consisting  of 
6350  regulars  and  90oi  militia,  assembled  at  Albany, 
and  advanced  towardsHhese  strong  positions,  which 
commanded  the  chain  of  waters  leading  to  the  St.  Law-  ^ 

rence  and  into  the  very  heart  of  Canada.  Montcalm,  •• 
therefore,  resolved  to  defend  these  "  Gates  of  Canada" 
^\^  with  all  his  resources.  Abercromby,  after  Lord  Howe 
had  been  killed  in  a  skirmish,  drew  his  army  aside  with 
*^some  pusillanimity,  and  attacked  the  French  encamp- 
ment at  Carillon,  close  by  Ticonderoga.  Here  he  was 
terribly  defeated  and  2000  of  his  men  slain.  This  great 
misfortune  was  in  some  measure  repaired  by  the  ad- 
venturous Bradstreet,  who  -captured  Fort  Frontenac, 
containing  immense  stores  of  provisions  and  ammuni- 
tion' for  th&  supply  of  Fort  Duquesne  and  the  western 
forts.  This  post  was  laid  in  ruins,  and  then  abandoned 
by  the  British.  The  third  and  last  great  expedition 
against  Fort  Duquesne  was  led  by  General  Forbes,  in 
November.  This  stronghold  was  not  in  a  position  to 
resist ;  the  French  Commander  therefore  abandoned  it, 
and  floated  down  the  Ohio  to  a  friendly  settlement. 
The  British  thereupon  took  possession,  repaired  the 
fort,  and  sjibstituted  for  its  former  mjme  that  of  Pitts- 


"^-fche^jekbratedr  minister.  ^Tfiis  coip^ 
quest  was  of  great  advantage  in  protecting  the-  western 
fi'ontier,  and   in  reviving  respect  among  the  Indians, 
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who  began  to  proffer  help  in  some  cases,  and  in  others, 
neutrality,  to  the  British.  In  fact  the  reduction  of  the 
two  forts  Frontenac  and  Dnquesne,  insured  to  England 
the  whole  territory  from  the  Canadian  lakes  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  for  the  possession  of  which  this  war  had 
arisen.  On  the  news  of  this  campaign  reaching  Eng- 
land, Abercromby  was  superseded  by  Amherst  the  con- 
queror of  Louisburg,  as  Generalissimo  of  the  Anglo- 
American  troops. 

XVIII.— In  1759,   Pitt's  scheme   of  uniting  the 
French  territories  in  America  with  those  of  England, 
thus  creating  one  vast  range  of  dominion,  was  drawing 
nigh  its  realization.   A  comprehensive  plan,  similar  in  its 
general  features  to  that  of  the  previous  year's  campaign, 
was  arranged,  whereby  Canada  was  to  be  attacked  si- 
multaneously at  three  different  points —Niagara,  Mont- 
real, and  Quebec— by  military  and  naval  operations 
combined.   But  this  plan  was  subsequently  modified,  in- 
asmuch as  its  execution  was  found  to  be  impracticable. 
The  Marquis  de  Vandreuil  perceived  that  the  object  of 
England  was    the   annihilation  of  French  power  m 
America,  and  issued  a  proalamation  to  quicken  the  zeal 
QTthe  Canadian  militia.    He  directed  that  all  males 
from  sixteen  to  sixty,  should  be  enrolled  as  'soldiers,* 
and  ready  to  march  at  the  shortest  notice,    the  result 
of  a  census  showed   16ig229  as  the  number  of  those 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  but  a  large  ppoportion  were 
neither  serviceable  nor  trustwprt^    The  rapacity  of 
the  government  in  seizing  %"€olonists'  grain,  to  profit 
by  the  sale  of  it,  had  brought  on  the  greatest  distress, 
and  indeed  absolute  famine,  so  that  horses  were  used 
for  food  in  Quebec  and  Montreal."  M.  de  Bougainvilla 
was  dispatched  to  France  to  crave  succour  and  rein- 


torcements,  but  returned  without  success.    Montcalm 
s^f^g^^^^eaed,  as  far  as  possible,  the  various  putpos|| 
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and  outlying  settlements,  and  appointed  his  oflQcers  to 
their  several  commands. 

XIX. — In  July  1759,  General  Amherst  moved 
against  Ticonderoga  first,  and  then  Crown  Point,  both 
which  after  sharp  fighting  were  evacuated  by  the 
French,  who  retired  to  Isle  aux  Noix,  which  command- 
ed the  Richelieu.  Amherst  occupied  the  forts,  and  was 
here  delayed  until  winter  stopped  all  proceedings  with- 
out being  able  to  attack  the  enemy,  for  want  of  trans- 
ports. In  the  same  month,  Brigadier  Prideaux  and  Sir" 
William  Johnson  (knighted  fOr  the  victory  over  Baron 
Dieskau,  175.5)  with  his  Indians,  marched  against  Fort 
Kiagara.  Prideaux  was  killed  by  the  bursting  of  a 
mortar,  but  the  investment  was  carried  on  skilfully  by 
Johnson.  He  defeated  th^  army  of  rehef  under  d'Au- 
bry,  and  this  last  chance  of  succour  having  V^ished,  the 
garrison  capitulated  on  honourable  terms  \july  25). 
In  February,  a  fleet  under  Admiral  Saunders  sailed  from 
England  for  Quebec,  and  to  Wolfe,  now  raised  to  the 
rank  of  Major-General,  was  assigned  the  chief  com- 
mand. They  touched  at  Nova  Scotia  for  reinforce- 
ments, so  that  finally  the  number  of  land  forces  on 
board  was  about  8000.  On  Jame  27th  the  troops  were 
landed  on  the  island  of  Orleans.  '  Within  Quebec  was 
the  valiant  Montcalm  at  the  head  of  12,000  French  and 
Canadian  troops.  A  British  brigade  under  Monekton* 
was  now  shipped  across  the  arjpa  of  the  river,  and  drove 
the  Canadians  from  Point  Levi,  opposite  Quebec, 
whence  heavy  ordnance  could  be  played  upon  the 
besieged  city.  Strong  intrenchments  were  thrown  up 
on  the  western  extremity  of  Orleans.  The  British 
fleet  then  opened  their  guns^  upon  the  enemy^s  lines 
-between-  Qaebeo  aad-^b^^i^ls-ef  lleatmoronoyj  and 
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under  the  cover  of  the  fire  Wolfe  landed  on  the  north 
shore  below  the  FaUs,  and  intrenched  his  position. 
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no  ford  across  the  river,  and  an  error  had 
commitljed  by  Wolfe  in  dividing  his  small  army, 
e  Saunders  occupied  his  original  position  off  Or- 
LSOSaaron  under  Holmes  had  been  sent  up  the 
river  to  harass  the  French  above  Quebec  and  to  recon- 
noitre. Wolfe  had  now  been  five  weeks  before  Que- 
bec, and  as  yet  no  importaht'  result  had  been  gained. 
^e  then  attempted  the  desperate  measure  of  forcing 
the  French  intrenchments  above^  the  Montmorency  at 
Beauporfc,but  he  was  beaten  back  with  a  loss  of  450 
men.       "^ 

XX.~While  Wolfe  lay  on  a  sick  bed,  a  council  of 
war  was  called,  and  Colonel  Townshend  proposed  the 
skilfully-audacious   plan  which   was  adopted   by  all. 
Ai)ove  Quebec,  a  narrow  path  had  been  discovered 
winding  up  the  precipitous  cliff,  800  feet  high;   this 
was  to  he  secretly  ascended,  apd  the  Heights  of  Abra- 
ham gained,  which  overlook  the  city.     Part  of  the  Brit- 
ish fleet,  containing  that  .portion  of  the  army  which 
had  occupied  the  northei'u  shore,  sailed  past  Quebec 
to  Cap-Rouge  (SepUp),  and  there  joined  Holmes.. 
Thg  rest  of  the  tr^piiarx^hed  up  the  south  shore  tiU 
they  arrived  oppglite  the  men-of-war.     Here  embark- 
ing m  flat-bottled  boats,  they  dropped  down  the  riv- 
er the  same  ni^Tit  to  Wolfe's  cove,  and  almokt  unoppos- 
ed, division  after  division  scaled  the  heights     When 
morning  downed,  Wolfe's  whole  disposable  force    in 
number  4828,  with  one  small  gun,  was  ranged  in  bat- 
tle-array upon  the  Plains  of  Abraham. 

Meanwhile,  Montcalm  had  been  completely  deceived 
by  the  tactics  of  the  British  General.  He  had  dispatch- 
ed M^  do  Bougainville  with  nearly  2000  men  to  oppose 
the  British  at  Cap-Kouge^  whore  ho 


tended  to  iand ;  while  ho  himself  watXdThe  rao^ 
ments  of  Saunders,  who  made  a  feint  of  lauding  at 
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Beauport.  Moreover,  in  the  French  camp,  there  was 
a  want  of  unanimity :  half-famished  Canadians  were 
deserting  every  day,  and  mutual  distrust  had  arisen 
between  Montcalm  and  the  Governor.  On  seeing  the 
true  state  of  affairs,  the  French^  General  crossed  the  St. 
Charles,  and  seized  by  some  incomprehensible  impulse, 
determined  to  meet  Wolfe  in  the  open  field.  He  ac- 
cordingly attacked  the  British  force  (Sept.  13)  with, 
7520  men, 'besides  Indians,  and  two^pieces  of  artillery.. 
In  the  desperate  struggle  which  followed,  both  ^olfe 
and  Montcalm  were  mortally  wounded ;  but  complete 
victory  at  last  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  British. 
The  loss  on  the  side  of  the  conquerors  amounted  to  55 
killed  and  607  wounded ;  that  of  the  French  is  uncer- 
tain, but  was  probably  about  1500  in  killed  wound- 
ed and  prisoners.  Scarcely  was  the  battle  of  the  Plains 
of  Abraham  over,  when  Bougainville  appeared  with* 
his  forces, — but  only  to  retrelit  with  great  precipitation. 
Fdiir  days  afterwards,  a  flag  of  truce  came  from  the 
city,  and'  the  day  following,  (Sept  18,  1759,)  Quebec 
capitulated.  Before  night,  floated  from  the  Trails  of 
this  American  Gibraltar  the  broad  banner  of  England, 
whc^e  it  has  ever  since  remained  untouched  by  an  en- 
emy's hand.  The  garrison  was  allowed  to  march  out 
with  the  honours  of«war,  and  was  then  to  be  embark-  , 
ed  and  sent  to  the  nearest  port  in  France.  Wolfe  died 
on  the  field  of  battle ;  his  remains  were  conveyed  to 
England  and  interred  in  Greenwich.  Montcalm  died 
on  the  14th,  and  was  buried  within  the  precincts  of  - 
tlio  Ursuline  Convent  at  Quebec. 

3kXI.— The  remains  of  the  French  forces,  with  the 
Governor,  liad  meanwhile  assembled  at  Montreal,  and 
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they  moved  down  to  attack  Quebec,  upwards  of  10,000 
strong.    General  Murray,  who  commanded  at  Quebec, 
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unwarned  by  Montcalm's  fate,  met  this  force  on  the 
Heights  of  St.  Toy  with  scarcely  3000  men. "  He  was 
defeated  with  great  loss,  and  retired  within  the  walls 
Levi  prepared  to  besiege  the  city ;  but  on  the  approach 
of  the  British  fleet,  he  withdrew.    Lake  Ontario  was 
now  cleared  of  French   cruisers ;  and  the  combined 
British  army,  nearly  10,000  strong,  under  Amherst 
and  Johnson,  moved  down  upon  Montreal,  where  the 
strength  qf  the  Ffench  was  centred.     Murray   with    " 
2^500  men,  sailed  from  Quebec  to  co-opfera^e  with  Am- 

^®^^ Golon€Haviland,  also,  with  over  2000  troops  . 

who  had  driven  the  French  from  Isle  aux  Koix  Vow 
bore  down  upon  the  same  fated  town— so  that  16  (^G 
British  were  before  Montreal.     On  the  8th  Septem'bei^-- 
1760,  the  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil,  on  terms  similar  U> 
those  granted  at  Quebec,  signed  the  capitulation  which 
transferred  Canada,  from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to 
the  unknown  western  wilds,  into  the  hands  of  England 
Canada,  was  formally  ceded  to  the  'British  crown  by 
the  Treaty  of  Paris,  Feb.  10th,  1763. 


QUESTIONS  TO  CHAPTER  IV. 


I.  Who  was  the  first  Oovomor 
under  the  new  rii^inie,  and  when 
appointed?^  What  procured  his 
recall?    Where  did  he  die?   Who 
sncceeded   him,  and   with  what 
titles  ?    What  other  offlciuls  ac- 
companlod  the  Marquis  do  Tracy  ? 
What  regiment  now  came?    In 
what  year  were  Phoop  and  horses 
introduced  ?       What    measures 
were  taken  ajralnst  the  Iroquois 
and  with  what  effect?    Describo 
the    French    expedition    against 
tho   Indians.      What  bocanie  of 
tho  officers    of    tho    reRhnent  ? 
What  did  tho  viceroy  do  before 
roturninjf?     Who  wm  tho  next 
Governor,  and    in    what   ypur  ? 


•  ^r  ^^'-'  poP'iTftflon  In  this 
year?  What  \mivo  was  conclu- 
aod,  and  how  long  did  it  last? 


II.  What  travels  wcro  now  un- 
dertaken, and  by  whom  ?  With 
what  result?  Whore  was  a  slto 
for  a  fort  fixed  upon  ?  Why  did 
tho  Governor  resign  ?  What  dis- 
ease broke  out  am<»ng  tho  In- 
dians, and  with  what  result  ? 

III.  \^o  followed  M.  de  Cour- 
celles  ?    What  fort  wivi  built,  and 
how  named  ?  What  scheme  of  ex- 
ploration planned,  and  by  whom  ? 
Who  discovered  tho  Missidsipni  ? 
What  Induced  Im  Sallo  to  go  to 
Franco?    What  did  ho  effect  In 
that  country  ?  What  did  he  do  on 
arri  vi ng  In  Canada  ?    Who  Joined 
his  oxnodition,  and  In  what  ca- 


DB»c>-Hw»4h<*  flfst  vt^tgp^ 


)ullt  In  Caimda.  Wiicro  did  U 
»n  le  establish  trading- posts  f 
What  bocamo    of  tho   Griffon? 
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How  far  did  La  Salle  journey? 
"What  country  did  he  take  pos- 
session of,  and  in  whose  name  ? 

IV.  What  was  Frontenac's  char- 
acter? Why  was  he  recalled? 
By  whom  succeeded,  and  in  what 
year  ?  What  was  the  population 
now  ?  What  circumstances  gave 
rise  to  hostilities  between  the 
French  and  Iroquois  ?  Why  did 
the "  Iroquois  disregard  the  com- 
plaints of  the  French?  What 
policy  did  this  people  endeavour 
to  pursue  ?  What  nslnforcenriejit , 
di<i  the  Governor  now  receive? 
What  did  he  determine  upon  ? 
Describe  his  expedition  gainst 
the  Indians.  What  mortified  him 
on  reaching  Quebec  ? 

V.  By  whom,  and  why,  was  La 
Barre  replaced  ?  How  did  Den- 
onville  act?  What  letter  did  he 
receive  in  1686?  What  dishon- 
OHftble  action  did  he  commit? 

ere  was  a  fort  erected,  and 
^lat  became  of  it?  What  at- 
icks  did  the    Iroquois   make? 

What   interrupted    the    peace  ? 

What  resulted  ?    What  were  the 

virtual  limits  of  French  Canada 

at  this  time? 

VI.  Who  was  made  Governor 
In  1689?  How  were  the  Indians 
pacified?  Why  did  Frontenao 
Tnake  an  attack  upon  the  Eng- 
lish ?  What  war  was  now  going 
on  between  France  and  England? 
Mention  Frontenac's  expeditions. 
Describe  their  results.  Where 
was  a  convoy  sent,  and  for  what 
purpose  ? 

VII.  What  expeditions  were 
undertaken  by  the  New  England- 
ers?  Give  an  account  of  them. 
What  commemorated  the  deliv- 
erance of  Quebec?  How  di<l  the 
French  King  act  on  receiving 
news  of  the  victory  ?  What  ac- 
tion occurred  on  the  part  of  the 
Iroquois?  Describe  the  French 
expedition  against  the  In  Hans. 

VIII.  What  discufision  had 
arisen  between  the  Colonial  and 
Homo  Governmpnts?    State  the 


provallad By 


wnat  name  xrof,  thfs  war  com- 
monly spoken  of,  and  how  was  it 
cndea?  Where  was  a  fishing- 
station  rstablishod.and  by  Avhom  ? 
IX. 'Where  and  when  did  Fron- 


tenac  die  ?  By  whom  succeeded? 
What  war  now  broke  out  in  Eu- 
rope, and  in  what  year?  What 
occasioned  the  Marquis  de  Vau- 
dreuil's  appointment  ?'  What  re- 
markable Iroquois  deputation 
came  to  him  ?  Give  the  number 
of  French  in  Canada.  Why  was 
a  council  held«t  Montreal  ?  What 
was  the  result  of  its  deliberations? 
What  plan  w^s  laid  before  Anne 
in  1709,  and  by  whom?  What 
was  the  effect  ?  Where  had  tho 
English  formed  posts  ?  How  did 
their  design  result?  Describe 
the  English  expedition  of  1710. 
■  How  did  the  merchants  show- 
their  enthusiasm  at  Quebec  ? 
What  new  enemy  had  the 
French  ?  What/success  had  they  ? 
What  was  this  colonial  war  com- 
monly called,  and  how  was  it 
ended?  What  did  Louis  XIV. 
cede  at  peace  of  Utrecht  ? 

X.  Wnat  was  tho  condition  of 
Canada  after  the  treaty  ?  What 
traveller  visited  the  country,  and 
In  what  years?  W^bat  was  the 
population  of  Quebec,  and  of  the 
whole  colony?  How  many  mili- 
tiamen ?  What  settlements  abovo 
Montreal?  How  long  did  Vau- 
dreuil  govern  ?  When  and  where 
did  he  die?  What  change  took 
place  in  tho  Iroquois  confeder- 
acy? Who  was  the  next  Gov- 
ernor, and  who  administered  till 
he  arrived?  Where  were  farms 
extended  ?  How  were  the  Indians 
beconiinir  conciliated?  What  was 
the  population  in  1786? 

XI.  Why  was  a  fort  constructed 
atNhigara?  At  what  other  points 
were  forts  built?  How  was  tho 
fur-trado  promoted  ?  What  war 
broke  out  In  1745  ?  In  what  place 
was  the  colonial  war  confined  ? 
What  prevented  La  Jonqulero 
from  fulfilling  his  appointment  I;i 
1746?  On  Ills  capture,  who  was 
appointed  ?  What  measjire  marks 
I^  Gaitssonl  re's  Intoillgenco  ? 
By  what  peace  and  In  what  year . 
Avas  the  war  ended?  What  did 
Aha  Qavcmor  jiu^u&t  beforo  thtt  ^ 


peace?  Give  tho  boundary  as- 
sumed by  France.  With  what 
peoijlo  did    tho   Governor  tamr 

For?    Who  was  now  appolntea 
ntendant? 
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XII.  Who  was  the  next  Gov- 
ernor ?  '  What  were  his  acts  on 
arriving  ?    What  fort  did  he  con- 
struct, and  for  what  reason  ?   De- 
scribe the  events  at  Paris.    What 
„    was  the  population  now  ?    State 
.  ^    the, great  evil  in  the  Canadian 
Government^  Exemplify  it.  Why 
<lif|*ie  Governor  ijsk  for  his  re- 
caf?    Wtendid  he  die?    What 
Governors  were    buried  in  the  ■ 
'      Recollet  church?    Who  governed 
temporarily?    Mention  the  first 
exportation  of  Canadian  grain. 

XIII.  Who  encroached  on  the 
British  territory  ?    To  what  did 
he  first  give  attention  ?    Mention 
circumstances.     Where    did   he 
fortify  posts,  and  with  what  ob- 
jects ?    Who  opposed  him,  and  in 
what  way?    Describe  the  erec- 
tion of  Fort  Duquesne.    What 
-    fort  was  built  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  by  whom  ?    State  the 
policv  of  the  Iroquois.    To  whom 
$    didWashington capitulate?  From 
,    what  did  tlie  French  war  origi- 
nate ?    What  European  war  be- 
gan in  175C?    • 

XIV.  For  what  purpose  was 
the  Albany  congress  held  ?  What 
scliemo  waa  proposed,  and  HOy 
whom  ?  Wtiat  did  the  Governor 
of  Massachusetts  efl'eot?  Who 
WM  appointed  British  General, 
and  .when  did  he  arrive  ?  What 
were  his  9rders  ?  What  other 
expeditions  M'ere  formed?  What 
help  came  from  France?  Who 
was  the  last  French  Governor  of 
Canada  ?  Why  wa6  ho  appointo<l  ? 
When  and  how  did  ho  arrive  ? 
Exemplify  his  bad  government. 

XV.  Give  the  results  of  Brad- 
dock's  expedition.  What  tlid 
Shirley  effect?  Describe  John- 
son's campaign.  What  was  the 
position  of  affairs  In  1755? 

XVI.  Who  More  the  colonial 
commanders  in  1756?  What  was 
Mfentcalm's  first  success  ?  What 
were  the  results  of  this  cam- 
naign?  What  fort  >vas  next  ta- 
ken? What  followed?  Give  the 
general  results.  ^ 

XVI r.  What 


jchftnge  took  placa .now 


What  changes  did  Pitt  produce 
m  Ameriain  affairs  f  Sketch  the 
second  expedition.  How  was 
Abercromby's  defeat  in  some 
measure  repaired  ?  Against  what 
place  was  the  third  "expedition 
directed  ?  How  did.this  fort  get 
t#e  name  by  which  it  is  noAv 
known  ?  What  was  gained  by  re- 
ducing Frontenac and  Doquesne? 
Who  replaced  Abercromby,  and 
in  what  capacity  ? 

XVIII.  What  was  Pitt's 
'  scheme?  What  was  the  pro- 
posed plan  of  operations?.  What 
were  the  measures  of  the  French 
Governor  ?  What  was  the  num- 
ber of  Canadian  militia?  To  what 
state  was  the  colony  reduced? 
How  was  Montcalm  employed? 

XIX.  State  General  Amherst's 
movements.    Who  led  the  expe- 
dition against   Niagara?     With 
what   success?    When  did   the 
English  flei?t  sail,  and  under  what 
commanders  ?     "VThat   was   the 
number  of  English  troobs?    Of 
French  troops  in  Quebec?  What 
places  were  occupied  hy  thb  Eng- 
lish?   Where  did  Wolfe  land  f 
What  was.his  error  ?    What  des- 
perate measure  was  attempted  ? 
n  ith  what  result  ? 

'XX.   Who  proposed  the  plan 
finally  adopted  ?    State  this  plan. 
How  was  it  acc(>mplished  ?  What 
was  the  number  of  Wolfe's  men  ? 
How    had  Montcalm    been    de-^ 
ceived?  What  want  of  unanimity 
was  then  in  Quebec  ?    When  did 
Montcalm  attack,  and  with  what 
force  ?    Who  gained  the  victory  ? 
What  loss  on  both  sides?    What 
was  the  battle  called  ?    Who  ap- 
peared after  it  was  over?    When 
did  Quebec    capitulate? 
conditions  wore  grantwl 
garrison  ?     Where    wore 
and  Montcalm  buried  ? 

XXI.  W^)ere  did  the  French 
assemble?  Who  took  the  com- 
inand  ?  What  wore  their  move- 
ments In  the  spring?  Where 
was  Murray  defeaJod  ?  Why  did 
Levi  wrthdraw  ?     What   forces 


What 
to  thQ 
Wol& 


"Off    MwntrpotT^ 
Wlion  was   the    capitulation  of 
Canada  signed  ?    When  was  Can- 
ada   formally   coded     to    Eng. 
land  ? 


Tn  England?  Where  were  the 
operations  begun?  With  what 
success?  How  was  the  Mount 
Louis  llsh lug-station  doirtroyedf 
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,  Part  II.— CANADA  UNDER  THE  BRITISH. 


♦ 


•     CHAPTER  I. 

FROM  THE  OVERTHROW  OF   FRENCH   DOMINION   IN   CANADA   TO  THE 
DIVISION  OF  THE  PROVINCE  INTO  UPPER  AND  LOWER  CANADA. 

"  I.— On  the  capitulation  of'  Canada  in  1760,  the 
French  population  was  estimated  at. 69,275  (excluding 
over  3,000  soldiers  and  others  who  had  gone  back  to 
France)  and  the  converted  Indians  at  7400.  The  Britr 
i^h  guaranteed  to  the  colony  the  free  exe^se  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  the  preservation  of  prop- 
erty and  privileges  belonging  to  the  religious  commu- 
nities ;  but  this  was  refused  to  the  Ji^suits,  the  Fran^ 
xiiscans  and  the  Sulpicidns.  Immunity^  was  to  Ibe 
granted  to  the  colonist3  for  their  share  in  the  war,  and 
they  were  to  have  accorded  to  them  ihe^me  civil  and 
commercial  privileges  as. British  subjects.  The  Indians 
friendly  to  France  were  «lso  to  remain  unmolested  in 
the  possession  of  their  lands.  .     ' 

At  this  tim6  wqre  disclosed  the  tenofmous  frauds 
and  ombezzlomentfl  6i  the  .Fi'ench  officials  during  the 
late  war  and  previous  therountp.  Many  of  the  inliabi- 
tants  were  nijned  by  the  refusal  of  the  French  govern- 
ment ^t  home  to  honour  the  bills  (^rawn  and  the' 
paper-cutrency  issued  by^tl^p  lato  Intefadant,  Bigot,  to 
the  extent,  it  is  said,  ■t)f  over x£3, 000,000  sterling. 
Bigot,  on  his  returiS  to  France,  Vas  thrown  into  thii 


banishment.  ,      - 

|L^ A  short  time  after  the  conquest  and  under 
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Murray's  administration,  there  was  a  comirt-ehensiv* 
scheme  formed  by  an  Indian  chief  named  Bontiac,  be- 
;  longing  to*  the  Ottawa  tribe,  for  the  o^throw  of\tlie 
•Bntish,  and  their  total  ^expulsion  frofT  the  coiintry 
]^o  plan  ever  framed  by  the  Indians  can  rival  this  in 
the  breadth  of  its  conception  or  in  the  vigour  and  sys- 
tematic perseverance  of  its  prosecution.    Pontiac  was 
born  about  1714,  an^  early  allied  himself  with  the, 
•French,  to  whom  he  constantly  adhered  afterwards. 
He  was  present  in  nearly,  all  the  important  actions  be- 
,tween  the  French  and  the  English  cWonists  in  their 
^t%gle    fpr  supremacy.    On    the   ultimate  triumph 
of  the' letter;  he  contemi)Mted  a ,  simultaneous  attack 
upon  all  their  frontier  posts  from  the .  Niagai-a  to  Lake 
Michigan.    These  military  stations  were  teil  in  num- 
ber ;  at  Niagara,  at  Presqu'  Isle,  at  Ld  Boeuf,  at  Pitts- 
burg, at  Sanduskyj  at  the  Miamis,  at  Detroit,  at  Michili- 
mackin/xc,  at  Green  Bay,  and  at  St.  Joseph.    He  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  seven  of  thqse ;  but  Niagara,  De- 
troit, ana  Pittsburg  were  impregnable  'to  his  assaults. 
The  siege  of  Pittsburg  is  the  most  extraordinary  pa«. 
fiagein  the  annals  of  Jadjm  campaigning.    A  British 
armed  vessel  wastaken  by  a  fleet  of  canoes,  while  the 
siege  commenced  in.  May  1763,  was  carried  on  till  th^ 
place  was  relieved  by   General  Bradstreet  in   1764. 
Pontiac V  effopts,  therefore,  to  dispossess,  the  British- 
were  futile,  and  he  at  last  fled  the  country,"  and  took 
refuge  among  the  Indians  on  the  Illinois,  whwe  he  waa 
subsequently  assasfiiiiatfed  in  a  petty  quarrel^ 
_^  HI.-^General  Amherst,  hefore  departing  to  New 
York,  regulated  the  government  of  the  country,  and  as 
aoyemor  General  left  instructions  to  his  lieutenants. 
^^flQftdjL  was  diYidftd  into, 


throo  dist^etfraad^  placed 


,-vp'^if  ^-^m^ 


j,„,  1---— -  WW    WFVA.AVIVI7    emu    piauuit 

^der  military,  courts.    General  Murray  governed  at 
Quebec  jJenerAl  Gage  at  Montreal,  and  Colonel  Bur- 
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ton  at  Three  Kivers.  At  the  capital  the  most  impor- 
tant civil  and  criminal  affairs  were  decided  by  the  com- 
mandant, assisted  by  a  military  council  composed  of 
about  seveA  oflScers,  which  sat  twice  a  week.  General 
Gage  was  rather  more  liberal,  and  allowed  the  people 
in  certain  cases  to  settle  their  own  disputes  with  right 
of  appeal  to  the ,  military  ruler  of  the  district.  He 
afterwards  erected  five  courts  of  justice,  where  officers 
of  the  French  Canadian  militia  decided  on  the  causes 
of  their  compatriots.  The  government  at  Three  Rivers 
was  nearly  as  arbitrary  as  that  of  Quebec.  '  The  Oana- 
dianf  regarded  this  military  regime  as  a  violation  oif 
the  terms  of  capitulation  which  rasuted  tp  them  the 
rights  of  British  subjects;  but  they  were  pacifiied  by 
the  assurance  .that,  on  the  conclusion  of  peace  between 
the  European  powers,  a  regular  civil  government,  would 
be  established.  For  ov6r  three  yet^rs  after  the  conquest 
martial  law  was  predominant.  In  October,  1763, 
George  III.,  by  royal  proclamation,  virtually  abolished 
the  French  laws  and  substituted  those  of  England,  and 
it  wiis  announced  thatTepresentative  assemblies  should 
be  convoked  only  when  circumstances  permitted.  In 
November  of  the  same  year^  Murray  was  named  Gov- 
ernor General,  as  successor  to  Lord  Amherst,  who  re- 
turned to  Europe,  The  Governor  called  together  a  new 
council,  which  was  invested,  in  common  with  himself, 
with  executive,  legislative,  and  judiciary  powers.  TJio 
ri^t  to  impose  taxes  alone  was  withheld,  The  council 
consisted  of  the  two  Lieutenant-Governors  at  Montreal 
and  Three  Rivers,  the  Chief  Justice,  the  Inspector 
General,  and  eight  of  the  most  noted  inhabitants.  Only 
one  French  Canadian  found  place  in  this  council ;  an 


.rise  to'inany' subsequent  troubles.   The  Courtof  King^i 
Bench  and  that  of  Common  Pleas  were  now  established, 
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,  thejuclge&of  which  were  Dominated  by  a  majority  of 
the  comicil.  In  April,  1766,  the  Governor  and  a  special 
council  established  in  Quebec  a  system  of  equity  juris- 
diction, which  was,  in  fact,  the  introducticm  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery  into  Canada.  In,  1^64,  the  Governor 
was  appointed  vice-Admiral  in  the  province  of  Quebec  ' 
and  the  territories  thereon  ^ep^nding;  a  title  which 
Jiis  successors  yet  retain.     •»;.        , 

•01  nZ'T^^  ^^^^  ^  printing-press  was  brought  from 
Pni^adelphia  by  a  Mr.  BroT^rfa,  and  the  first  newspaper 
m  Canada,  named  the  ;;  Quebec  Gazette,"  appeared  on 
•  June  2l8t,  1764,  being  partly  in  French  and  partly  in 
Enghsh.    This  journal  is  yet  in  existence  as  a  tri- 
weekly English  paper.    The  first  Montreal  paper,  also 
called  "  The  Gazette,"  and  printed  in  FrewJh,  followed 
^e  former,  in  1778,    In  1766,  a  great  fire  broke  out  in 
Montreal,   which  consumed  one    hundred  and  eight 
houses;  and  three  years  after  another  occurred  which' 
burned  nin^^y  houses  to  the  ground.    All  oflScial  ap- 
pointments were  now  conferred  upon  British-born  sub- 
jects and. Protestants,  selected  from  the  oflicers  of  tie    ^ 
army  and  the  traders,  who  at  that  time  represented  in 
great  part  this  class  of  the  population.    These  officials 
too  frequently  showed  undue  contempt  and  supercUi- 
.ousness^-to-the  7i^0«w5;>c^^,  (as  the  Canadians  were 
called,)  and  especially  to  the  colonial  noblesse.    Dis- 
content and  disorder  were  thus  produced  among  the  old 
inhabitants,  and  we  find  the  annals  of  Canada  to  con- 
tain at  that  time  little  else  than  a  series  of  petty  con- 
tests between  the  old  French  colonists  and  the  new 
settlers  of  British  origin.    Governor  Murray,  be  it  said 
to  his  honour,  uniformly  supported  the  cause  of  the 
French  Canadians,  and  rescued  them  from  many  indig 


nitteg;    Even  now,  howevjer,  the  decisive  choagex^ 
Canada  under  French  and  British  rule  became  mark^ : 
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under  the  former  the  country  had  heen  a  military  and 
trading  colony,  and  in  time  of  war  the  various  posts 
were  transformed  into  a  chain  of  harracks ;  under  the 
latter,  the  agricultural  element  predominated,  and  as 
an  evidence  of  this  it  may  be  noted  that  in  1771, 471,000 
bushels  of  !^he£it  were  exported,  chiefly  from  the  Sorel 
district. 

A  representative  assembly  was  allowed  to  convene 
once  or  twice  on  petition  from  the  people,  but  only  as 
a  mere  matter  of  form.  In  one  of  these  assemblies 
Murray  allowed  Eoman.  Catholics  to  sit,  whereupon 
arose  loud  accusation  from  the  British  population, 
which  reached  the  ears  of  the  home  government 
Murray  went  to  England  to  defend  himself,  which  he 
did  effectually,  but  althongh  acquitted  of  all  blame 
he  did  not  return  to,  Canada.  In  1766,  Brigadier- 
General  Sir  Guy  €arleton  was  appointed  Governor, 
and  tlie  severity  of  colonial  rule  was  somewhat  relaxed. 
Eeports  were  now  made  under  the  direction  of  the 
home  government  respecting  the  administratioi  of  jus- 
tice and  the  state  of  Canadian  affairs  generally.  In 
1770  these  reportsw^r^ansmitted  to  England,  whither 
Carleton  also  repaired  to  state  his  views,  leaving  Cram- 
ah6,  the  President  of  the  Council,  at  the  h6ad  of  the 
Government.  The  English  ministry  considered  the  docu- 
ments, and.  Thurlow  (Attorney  General)  and  "Wedder- 
bume  (Solicitor  General)  recommended  the  plan  which 
was  adopted  and  introduced  into  Canada  in  1774. 

•  v.— rin  this  year  a  new  order  of  things  was  instituted 
by  the  British  government,  with  the  twofold. object  of 
tranquillizmg  the  French  in  view  of  the  apprehended 
contest  with  the  Thirteen  States,  and  of  encouraging 
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province,  by  including  within  it  all  lands  in  the  back 
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settlements,  not  otherwise  possessed  by  yif tue  of  a 
previous  grant  or  charter.    By  the  provisions  of  this 
bill,   all  controversies  relating  to  property  and  civil 
rights  arisiDg  among  the  new  subjects,  or  between  then^ 
and  the  British  colonists,  were  to  be  settled  by  the  old 
French  laws,  as  in  force  at  the  conquest,  including 
Jierein  the  custom  of  Paris  and  the  edicts  of  the  Kings 
of  France  and  of  the  coloi^ial  Intendants.    Judges  were 
to  be  selected  from  colonists  conversant  with  those  laws, 
and  it  was  directed  that  the  French  language  should 
be  used  in  the  courts  of  justicew    In  all  criminal  cases, 
however,  the  criminal  law  of  England  (and  trial  by  jury) 
was  to  be  in  force.    Moreover  a  council  was  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Crown,  of  not  more  than  twenty-three 
nor  less  than  seventeen  niembers,  which  was  to  assist 
the  Governor  in-framing  ordinances  for  the  good  gov- 
ernment of  the  Province  of  Quebec.   Legislative  powers, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Crown,  were  entrusted 
to  the  Governor  and  Council  in  all  matters  except  in 
such  as  related  to  provmcial  taxation,  and  these  re- 
mained in  the  power  of  the  home  government.  »  An 
equality  of  civil  rights,  also,  was  granted  to  both  Prot- 
estants and  Roman  Catholics,  by  that  oath  being  dis- 
pensed with  which  had  hitherto  precluded  the  latter 
from  holding  office. 

Another  less  important  measure  was  passed  in  the 
British  House  at  the  same  time,  providing  a  revenue 
for  the  Colonial  Government,  by  imposing  duties  on 
spirits  and  molasses ;  this,  however,  was  found  to  be 
inadequate,  and  the  deficit  was  supplied  from  the  im- 
perial treasury.  ^     *^ 

VI. — ^These  constitutional  changes  had  the  effect  of 
qnie^ingjCana^diflff  disturbancesj^^^^^^ 


Inhabitants  well  satisfied  under  the  established  state  of 
affairs,  so  that  they  made  no  response  j;o  the  inflamma- 
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.  tory  calls  from  the  Thirteen  English  Colonies  to  the 
south.    On  September  5,  1774,  the  first  American  Con- 
gress met  at  Philadelphia  to  memorialize  the  British 
Government,  and  amoDgst  many  other  addresses,  one 
was  directed  to  the  people  of  Canada,  inviting  their 
co-operation.    The  proposal  was  fruitless;  and  in  Sep- 
tember, 1775,  the  American  insurgents  determined  upon 
a  double  invasion  of  Canada,  by  way  of  Lake  Chan^- 
plain  and  the  Kennebec  Eiver.     Two  or  three  thousand 
men  were  assembled  on  Lake  Champlain,  under  the 
command  of  General  Montgomery,  (once  serving  under 
Wolfe,)  who  proceeded  to  besiege  Forts  Chambly  and 
St.  Johii's,  which  he  took  after  a  lengthened  resistance, 
and  made  prisoners  of  the  garrison.    Eth&n  Allen,  an 
officer  commanding  under  Montgomery,  with  a  detach- 
ment, ma4©  an  attempt  to  surprise  Montreal,  but  he 
was  met  by  a  small  British  force,  who  defeated  his 
troops,  and  he  himself  being  captured,  was  sent  to  Eng- 
land in  irons.    Meanwhile,  Colonel  Benedict  Arnold  set- 
ting out  from  Maine  with  over  1000  men,  ascended  the 
Kennebec,  an<;i  after  many  perils  and  distresses,  (so 
that  even  dogs  were  devoured  for  food  by  his  men,) 
reached  Point  Levi,  opposite  Quebec,  on  9th  November. 
His  passage  over  the   river   being  delayed  through 
want  of  canoes,  and  owing  also  to  Colonel  ifaclean's 
promptitude  of  movement,  Arnold  failed  in  surprising 
the  city.    Thereafter,  he  marched  up  the  north  shore 
of  the  river,  and  fixed  his  station  at  Pointe  aux  Trem- 
bles.    Governor  Carleton,  who  coW  only  muster  a\ 
small  force  of  French  militia  in  addition  to  his  800 
British  trobps,  was  now  at  Montreal ;  t?ut,  on  hearing 
of  Arnold's  movements,  he  resolved  toVrepair  to  the 
defence  of  his  capitak — Tbis^-^6-^tiwniWhed  ttnder -^ 
cover -of  night,  and  Montgomery  immediat^  occupied 
Montreal,  (November  19.)    The  American  geri 
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proceeded  thence  down  the  dver,  and  having  effected 
a  junction  with  Arnold,  the  united  army  under  Mont- 
gomery's chV  command  marched  against  Quebec,  now 
to  be  assaulted  for  the  fifth  time.  ,  •        .  , . 

VII.— The  Governor  had  under  arms  no  more  than 
1800  men,  made  up  of  70  regulars,  280  of  Fraser's  High- 
land  settlers,  and  the  remainder  militiamen  and  mari- 
9ers.    The  summons  to  surrender  was,  however,  reject- 
ed, and  Montgomery  laid  siege  to  the  stronghold  during 
the  month  of  December,  but  without  any  success.    A 
night-attack  was  at  length  determined  upon,  and  orders 
were  issued  to  prepare  for  storming  the  city,  before 
dawn  on  the  last  day  of  the  year,  (1776.)    Two  divis- 
ions being  made  df  the  besieging  army,  they  w^re  led 
on  during  a  heavy  fall  of  snow—the  one  headed  by  Ar- 
nold, the  other  by  Montgomery.    The  attack  was  made 
^  upon  opposite  sides  of  Quebec,  but  the  British  were 
prepared.    Montgomery's  men  were  mowed  down  by 
a  tremendous  fire  of  grape-shot,  and  he  himself  was 
killed;   while  Arnold's  division,   after  gaining. some 
slight  sudcess,  was  attacked  in  the  rear  by  a  detach- 
ment from  the  city,  and  426  m^li^re  compelled  to 
surrender     Arnold  having  recei^lf  severe  wound, 
had  already  quitted  the  field.    :^*^ericans  had 
about  100  men  killed  and  wounded;  thUiBritish  less 
than  twenty.    Arnold  was  now  appointed  to  the  chief 
command  in  Canada,  by  order  of  Congress,  and  the 
blockade  (at  the  distance  of  three  miles  from  the  walls) 
was  nominally  continued  during  the  winter. 
^  In  April  1776,  Arnold  retired  In  disgust  to  Montreal, 
after  bemg  superseded  by  General  Wooster,  who,  arriv- 
ing  with  reinforcements,  made  some  farther  fruitless 
Jiffemptsupon  the  citj.   jEarly  in  Mny  threo  shipa hovo 


^  Sight,  precursors  of  a  larger  fleet  from  England,  with 
troops  and  supplies,  ^n  which  the  enemy  raised  the 
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Biege  and  hastily  retreated.  They  Were  piirsued  %  the 
newly-arrived  British  under  General  Burgoyne,  who 
captured  one  division  of  the  Americans  at  the  Oedara» 
while  another  was  defeated  at  Three  Eivers,  and  the 
rest  driven  in  confusion  beyond  Lake  Ohamplain.  The 
province  was  finally  evacuated  on  June  18th,  and  with 
the  exception  of  a  contemplated  expedition  under  La 
Fayette,  no  farther  attempt  was  conceived  against 
Canada,  ii^urgoyne  afterwards  took  Tioonderoga  from 
tlie  •^'^^ri^agi^but  having  encountered  General  Gates 
near  Sara^^^^  met  with  a  severe  reverse,  and  was 
obliged  T^^ff^®  ^i*^  nearly  6000  troops  in  Octo- 
^®r,  ^'^^'^^^^^p  Carleton  departed  for  England,  and 
was  replac^r^  General  Haldimand  as^ieutfenant- 
Governor.,.  .m  ,^        ••■.■;,„•  #^..    ;.,^;-:  ■■  .;  ^., , 

VIIL^Tlie  peace  of  Versailles  (January  20,  1783), 
whqreby  the  Independence  of  the  Thirteen  United 
States  was  recognized,  brought  to  a  close  this  long  war 
^etween  Britain  and  her  colonies..  By  this  treaty  the 
l^uhdaries  of  Canada  were  curtailed,  so  that  Quebec 
'and  Montreal  were  within  a  few  leagues  of  the  fron- 
tiers; Lake  Champlain  an4  the  mountains  adjoining,, 
as  well  as  Detroit,  passed  awajr  from  the  hands  of  the 
British.  During  the  prM«s  of  the  Revolution  the 
population  of  Canada  hadWceived  considerable  addi- 
tions from  a  minority  in  the  States  who  remained  loyal 
to  England,  Many  thousands  of  these  sought  refuge  In 
this  country,  ^nd  under  the  name  of  the  United  Emplire 
Loyalists  were  commended  to  the  special  favour  of  the 
provincial  government.  Tliey  received  liberal  grants 
of  land  in  Upper  Canada,  together  with  farming  imple- 
ments,  materials  for  building,  and  subsistence  for  two 


j^eai'B,  as  welt"«rnre  pfomlse  of  twThundredaS^^ 
free  land  to  be  given  to  each  of  jflflar  children  on  attain- 
ing majority.     "      -  ^^  ^    -^,  ^^   . 
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At  the  close  of  the  struggle  the  province  received 
another  accession  of  inhabitants  in  the  families  of  many 
discharged  soldiers,  who  settled  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Prescott,  around  the  Bay  of  Quinte,  and  along  the 
shore  of  Lake  Ontario.     Grants  were  made  to  these 
veterans  m  the  following  proportions:  5000  acres  to 
md  officers;    3000  to  captains;    2000  to -subalterns- 
and  200  to  privates.     This  aurangement.  was  subsequent- 
fy  modified,  so  that^the  most  extensive  grant  did-not 
exceed  1200  acres.    -The  number  of  inhabitants  in  Can- 
adaml783  was  about  125,000,  wl^ereof  10,000  or  12  000 
:   loyal  refugees  had  settled  in  Canada  West  or  Upper  Can- 
■  ada,  thus  laying  the  founddtion  of  its  futui%  prosperity 
In  1784,  Lieut-Gov.  Haldimand  established  the  Iroquois 
on  the  banks  of  the  Grand  River,  between  Lakes  Erie 
and  Ontario,  and  also  upon  the  Thames.     The  last  pub- 
lic act  of  this  Governor  was  to  confirm  an  order  of  the 
legislative  council  whereby  the  law, of  Habeas  Corpus 
was  introduced,  atter  which  he  transferred  the  reins 
of  power  to  Henry  Hamilton,  a  member  of  the  council 
(1785.)   Hamilton  gave  plabe  next  year  to  Colonel  Hope, 
CDmmandep-in-chief,  who/  was   shortly  after  (in  Oct 
178G)  superseded  by  General  Carleton,  now  raised  to 
the  peerage  under  the  name  of  Lord  Dorchester. 

In  1787  Canada  was  visited  by  a  scion  of  royalty,  in 
the  Duke  of  Clarfnce,  'tlien  in  command  of  tho'84 
gunship  Feffasioi^  He  afterwards  akconded  thc^English 
thrdne  as  William  IV.  In  1788  Lord  iforchesteivdivid- 
od  Western  Canada  into  four  districts,  which  ho  named  " 
^Lunei*urg,  Mecklenburg,  .Nassau,  and  Hesse.  The 
order  of  the.  Jesuits,  had  been  abolished  in  1^62,  ^nd 
m  17|i  all  their  goods  were  declared  to  be  held  'si 
Jggl_tQtliem'doriji4^-K4t^/  ^  — r-^s- 


IX.— Ii^a  few  years  the  dissimilarity  of  British 
h«>its,  customs,  and  noti,on^  of  govern- 
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rnent  began  to  be  felt.  However  loyal  each  party 
might  be  to  the  existing  government,  yet  this  alliance 
was  found  to  be  uncongenial.  The  two  distinct  codes 
of  legal  procedure  also  contributed  to  the  alienation  o| 
each  body  of  colonists  from  the  other.  And  by  recent 
acts,  moreover,  the  different  tenure  of  land  al^^  and 
below  Montreal  suggested  the  propriety  of  political  scjj- 
aration :  to  the  West  the  land  was  held  in  free  and 
common  soccage;  to  the  EasJ|(the  feudal  tenure  pre- 
vailed. Thdse  things  induced  "William  Pitt,  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Chatham,  t9  consider  the  advisability  of  a 
division  of  th^  province  and  the  grant'  of  a  consti- 
tution to  each  community.  Meanwhile  the  country 
was  steadily  advancing  in  prosperity, -but  yet  desires 
were  often  strongly  expressed,  and  petitions  presented 
by  the  British  colonists  for, a  representative  govern- 
ment. Accordingly,  Pitt's  scheme,  somewhat  modified 
by  a  suggestion  of  Fox,  and  after  some  opposition  both 
rri  the  English  t*arliaraent  and  from  Canadian  merchants, 
passed  into  law  a  few  years  after,  and  is  now  spoken  ©f 
as  "  The  Constitutional  Act  of  1791."  All  the  other  Brit- 
ish colonies  have  had  their  constitutions  granted  to  them 
by  royal  charter ;  Canada  alone  by  act  of  Parliament. 

X. — By  this  the  Province  of  Quebec  was  divided 
into  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  by  means  of  a  line  run- 
'  ning  from  a  point  on  Lake  St.  Francis,  along  the  West 
boundary  of  tlio  Seignouries  of  Now  Longuenil  and 
Vaudrcuil  to  Point  Fortune  on  the  Ottawa,  and  thence 
up  the  river  to  Lake  Tcmiscaming.  It  was  provided 
tliat  a  Legis]|itive  Council  and  Assembly  should  bo  es- 
tablished in  each  province.  The  Council  was  to  bo 
composed  of  life-members  chosen  by  the  King  (Pitt  had 


proposed^  a  hereditary  noblesse)  :  in  Upper  Canada  to 
consist  of  not  less  than  sQvcn,  in  Lower  Canadq^f  not 
less  than  fifteen  gentlemen.     Each  province  was  to  bo 
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divided  into  eldctoral  diatricts,  Wiiitjh  were  to  return 
representatives  to  the  Legislative  Assemblies  ;-lthe  lim- 
its of  the  districts  and  the  number  of  members  return-, 
ed  to  be  defined  by  the  Governor-General.  In  Upper 
Canada  the  members  of  the  Assembly  were  not  to  be 
less  than  sixteen  ;  in  Lower  Canada  not  less  than  fifty. 
All  laws  required  to  bo  sanctioned  by  the  t\^o  Houses 
of  Assembly  and  the  Governor,  before  coming  into 
fgrce.  There  was  also  for  each  an  Executive  Council, 
consisting  of  the  Governor,  and  a  CabiUet  of  deveii 
nominated' by  the  King. 

QUESTIONS  TO  CHAPTEE  I. 


I.  What  was  tho  population  of 
Canada  at  the  tiinf  of  its  eapitu- 
lation  ?  How  many  returned  to 
Franco?  State  tho  nature  of  the 
terms  granted  by  tho  British. 
What  was  no#  disclosed  ?    How 

■wore  many  people  ruined?  What 
was  Bigots  fato  ? 

II.  Who  formed  a  compre- 
hensive scheme?  With  what  do- 
sign  ?  When  was  Pontiac  born, 
and  to  what  side  did  he  adhere? 
State  the  circumstances  of  hia 
plan.  What  military  stations  did 
he  attack,  and  with  what  suc- 
cess? Where  was  the  most  re- 
marlvablo  Indian  siege  carried  on  ? 
Give  some  Incidents  connected 
with  it  At  vhat  timo  did  tho 
Biego  begin,  and  how  was  It  end- 
ed ?    What  was  Pontiac's  fate  ? 

^  in.  Who  was  the  first  English 
CtoVernor-General  of  Canada  ? 
H..W  did  h«  JIvido  tho  country? 
How  was  It  Tn\M  at  first,  and  by 
tv.homl  State  how  nfl'airs  were 
managed  at  Quebec.  At  mon- 
tpcal,  At  Tliroe  Rivers.  How 
wns  tills  rojfinio  regarded  by  tho 
Cunadlnns  ?  How  were  they 
quieted  ?  How  long  did  martial 
law  pravtil  ?,  What  proclamatioh 
did  Goorgo  JII.  mak<^?  Who 
■Ucctjjeded  Amherst,  and  whf 


How'^vas  llie  gove'rntnent  now 
ccmdUQtcd  ?  Who  composed  tho 
CJoilncii;  What  InvidlonsMlis- 
tlnctlOtt  was  made  ?   W  Imt  c-fHrls 


were  erected,  and  how  wero  the 
jyndges  appoin  ted  ?    What  system 
was  established  in  1T6C?    What  . 
new  title  did  the  Governor  re- 
ceive ? 

IV.  When  and  where  did  tho 
first  Canailian  newtipaper  appear  ?  " 
W^cn  was  the  first  Montreal  pa- 
per published?  Mention  the  great 
fires  at  Montreal;  To  whom  wero 
official  npnointments  exclusively  ■ 
given?    What  was  the   result? 
What  were  tho  French  Canadians 
now  called  ?    How  may  tho  his- 
tory of  this  timo  be  summed  up? 
How  did    Murray   act?     What 
change  distinguishes  French  from 
British  rule  in  Canada?-  How 
much    wheat   was   exported   in 
1771?    What  occasioned  Murray 
to  go  to^  England  ?,    Who  suc- 
ceeded him,  and   when?    What* 
action  did  tho  home-goVornment 
tako?     When  and  wliy  did  Car- 
Icton  go  to  England  ?  .  Who  re- 
commended  a  judicious   plan  ? 
When    M-as    it   Introduced    into 
Canada  ? 

V.  Why  was  a  new  order  of 
things  introduced?  What  act 
was  now  nassed  ?  How  was 
Canada  enlarged?  Defliio  tho 
changes  introduced  in  tho  legal 


a?        <'odo>-  What  bwty  wtw  nop, »lhtwtl 


to  assist  tho  Governor?    "WHiat 

powers  wero  granted  to  tho  (Jov- 

ernor  and  Council,  and  what  wkb- 

Jjold?    What  wa»  dong  res|)«ot« 
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Ing  religious  disqualifications  ? 
"What  was  the  other  measure  now 
passed  ? 

VI.  What  was  the  effect  of 
these  changes  ?  "When  did  the 
first " American  Congress  meet? 
"What  was  its  action  ?  When  and 
by  what  ways  did  the  Americans 
determine  to  invade  Canada  ? 
Who  besieged  forts  Chambly  and 
St.  John's,  and  with  what  result? 
Who  attempted  to  surprise  Mon- 
treal, and  with  what  success? 
Sketch  the  movements  of  A 
nold's  expedition.  Where  w 
Carleton,  ana  what  was  his  ac- 
tion? When  and  by  whom  was 
Montreal  occttpiod?  By  Avlioni 
was  Quebec  now  assaulttyj,?  llow 
many  times  previously*' had  it- 
been  besieged?  '  ^ 

VII.  What  was  the  Governor's 
force  ?  How  long  did  Mont- 
gomery besiege?  When  was  a 
night-attiNsfehnade  ?  Describe  the 
success  of  it.  What  was  the  loss 
on  both  sides  ?  Who  succeeded 
to  the  comnufcqd  ?  In  what  man- 
ner was  the  blockjtde  continued? 
When  did  ArnoFflf'retire,  and  on 
what  account  ?  W  hat  caused  the 
siege  to  be  ult^ately  raised  ? 
What  became  ol,  the  American 
army?  When  was  the  province 
evacuated  1  Who  afterwards  con- 
templated a  CanadiaVl  expedi- 
tion ?  What  was  Burgoyne's 
fate  ?  What  change  p«currod  in 
the  government  at  thtsLtlrae  ? 

VIII.  How  and  when  was  this 
war  closed?  State  how  thoU^^a- 
nadian  bovindai4cs  were  curtwed. 
How  had  the  Canadian  popula- 

-lion  been  IncrensQd  during  the 
progress  of, the  revolution?    Bit. 
what  name  were  these  refugees 
known?     In  what  manner  were 
they  favoured  by  the  Trovinclal 


Government?  Who  came  into 
Cftnada  at  the  close  of  the  con- 
test? Where  did  these  soldiers 
settle  ?    In  what  proportion  were 

f rants  of  land  made  to  them? 
[ow  was  this  arrangement  after- 
wards modified  ?  "What  Uras  the 
population  of  Canada  in  1788? 
What  Mas  the  number  settled  in 
Upper  Canada?  Where  were 
the  Iroquois  established,  and 
by  whom?  What  m'us  Haldi- 
mal^'8  last  act?  Name  his  suc- 
cessor. State  the  next  changes 
in  the  governments  Who  visited 
Canada  in  1T87  ?  What  division 
of  western  Canada  was  made,  and 
by  whom,  in  1768  ?  What  is  said 
of  the  Jesuits  ? 

MX.  What  became  felt  in  a  few 
yV|^  ?  What  contributed  to  the 
alWnation  ?  What  suggested  po- 
litical separation  ?  How  was  the 
land  held  to  the  east  and  west  of 
^Montreal  ?  Whofirst  considered 
this  question,  and  with  what  de- 
sign? Whatdid  the  British  colo- 
nists desire  ?  What  name  is  now 
given  to  Pitt's  scheme?  What 
opposition  <!fd  it  meet  with  ? 
•'Vy  hat  distinguisiies  these  consti- 
tutions from  those  granted  to 
other  British  colonies? 

X.  How  was  the  Province  di- 
vided? What  was  to  be  estab- 
lished in  each  Province  ?  Of 
whom  was  the  Council  to  be 
composed  ?  What  was  Pltfs  sug- 
gestion ?  How  many  memborip, 
for  each  Province?  H<»w 
each  Province  to  be  dlvid^„. 
What  was  the  Governor-Gened 
to  define  ?  How  many  members 
for  Upper  Canoda?  How  many 
for  Lov/er  Canada  ?  After  whose 
sanction  «lld  law^  come  Into  force  f 
Of  whom  was  the  Executive  com- 
posed ? 
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S  CHAPTER  IT. 

FROM   THE   DIVISION   OP    THE    PROVINCE    INTO   I  PPER  AND   LOWER 
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CANADA  TO  THE   RK-lTNION  UNDER  ONE   OOVERNMKNT. 


I. — Canada  now  found  horsolf  in  possession  of  the 
fourth  form  of  government  witliin  the  short  space  of 
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tbirty-two  years.    From  1760  to  1763  slio  was  ruled 
bymartial^vv;  from  1763  to  1774  a  tyrannical  milil 
tary  government  prevailed ;  from  1774  t6  1791  a  civil 
government  of  the  most  despotic  cajit  was  established  • 
and  m  1792  a  new  constitution  was  iutroducgd,  estab' 
•hshing  freedom  of  election  aqd  responsibility  to  the 
V  -people,  which  affords  a  favourable  contrast  to  the  illib- 
eral and  arbitrary  systems  thatprecfided  it,  wherein 
the  people  had  not  been,  in  reality,  admitted  to  the 
slightest  share  of  political  privilege.    At  the  time  of 
the  separation  of  the  Province  east  ana' west- of  the  Ot- 
tawa, mto  French  ^ndjritish  divisions,  the  population 
ot  .Lower  Canada  wa»|bver  130,000;   that  of  Upper  - 
Canada  less  than  50,000.     In  August  179a,  Prince  Ed- 
ward, father  of  her  present  Majesty,  arrived  at  Quebec 
m  command  of  the  Royal  Fusiliers,  whence  he  departed 
m'^ov^mber  1793;         '  ,.         . 

On  Decembel'  17,  1792,  the  first  J^arliamei^t  of  Low- 
.  er  Canada  consisting  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  with 
tfy  members,  and  the  Legislative  Council  with  fifteen 
w/s  convened  at  Quebec  by  Lieutenant-Governor  Col- 
onel Clarke,  in  the  absence  of  Lord  borcbester.    On 
the  same  day  Lieutenant-Governor  General  Simcoe 
opene.1    he  first  Upper  Canadian  Parliament,  consist     • 
ing  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  with  sixteen,  imd  the    ^^ 
Legislative  Council  with  seven  members,  at  Newark 
(now  Niagara.)    By  an  act  vf  this  latter  Parliament 
Dorchester  8    names   of   the    four    Upper    Canadian 
d.s  nets  were  changed  into  Eastern,  Midland,  Homo, 
and  Western.     There  was  also  an  act  pa,sed  for  tb^ 
bu  Iding  of  a  gaol  and  court-house  in  each  of  the  said 
distncts.     The  English  civil  and  criminal  law  and  triil 
by  Jury  were  introduced  by  provincial  statute  durinir 
Wi^  nt'SMon  Tjf  tWirpinirameut  m  1792^       "  ~ 
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^^^  UPPER  CANADA,  FROM  1792  TO  1812. 

II.— Simcoe  gave  to  the  Kiver  Thames  this  name, 
and  selected  on  it  a  site  for  a  town,  which  he  called 
London,  intending  this  to  be-^his^ifuture  capital,  as  he 
was  not  satisfied  with  the  frontier  position  of  Newark. 
Dorchester  then  interfered,  and  wished  i  to  secure  tliis 
advantage  for  Kingston.    As  a  sort  of  compronns^e  the 
seat  of  government  was  ultimately  fixed  at  York  in 
1796,  (a  few  miles  from  where  'old  Fort  Toronto  had 
■  stood.)    In  1793,  the  farther  introduction  of  slaves  was 
prohibited^and  the  terni  of  existing  contracts  for  ser- 
vitude limited.     The  first  Upper  Canadian  newspaper 
w^s  about  this  tim«  published- at  Newark.    In  the  ses- 
sion of  1795  a  bill  was  passed  regulating  the  division 
between  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  of  duties  paid  on 
imported  goods,  whereby  the  former  province  was  to 
receive  one-eighth  of  the  net  amount.      The  first  ses- 
sion of  tlio  second  Parliament  was  hardly  concluded  at 
Kewarkyrhcn  Simcoe  was  appointed  governor  of  St. 
Domingo,  and  on  his  departure  the  government  of  Up- 
per Canada  devolved,  for  the  time  being,  upon  the  Hon. 
P.' Russell,  President  of  the  Council.    By  him  the«8cc- 
ond  session  of  the  PaVliament  was  held  at  York,  which 
was  at  this  time  inhabited  by  twel^amilies.    An  act 
was  passe^^aking  temporary  prov^on  for  free  inter- 
course with  the  United  States  in  the  way  of  trade  and 
commerce,  and  tnJL^Oa  certain  ports  of  entry  jvere  es- 
tablished.    In  the%sion  of  l^^a  bill  was  carried  for 
<leterminihg  the  boundaiies  ofWe  different  to^Bfcips.: 
Next  year  President  Russell  was  superseded  by^ner 
Ilu.nter,  as  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Upper  Canadjf. 
'  Ufipcr-Oanada ^ azotto^^  wm 
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1800.     In  1803  the  Talbot  settlement  was  commenced 
in  the  Township  of  Duhvich  on  Lake  Erie  ;"^wherp  Col- 
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onel  Mbo-t  hfjfl  received  a  grant  of  6d00  acres  on  con- 
■««ou  that  he  placed  one  settlor  on  every  200  acres 

P^nons  means  had  been  taken  by  Parliament  tn  nm' 
inot|.thecuItivati8nofhemp;  seed^^*^®*''  ^^ 
distflbnted,  aM  in  1805  it  was  det* ' 


,   ..£50  per  ton  sifeuld  be  paid"for  h^^W"^^^^^^ 
"  ■  '«'•  -^ied  »  Qu9i)ec  on  August  ^st  iW  1 

'■%^ST  ^^  ^m^'"^^  Hofc.  Grant,  m. 
.  .    Men\of  &«  C^il,  9%isteri'ff  afairs  for  1  yej* 

Mtil  the  appointo«ntof  girtjeiTOnJ-Htricfs  G»,»&1Bu1 

Mm^*^  first  acciirat»;/Sen  m  1811 
If  fl|)uMtibn  amounted  to  77  000.  "  '  ' 
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*  CAIJAPA,  J?B0M  179^  TO  1812. 

'  J»- •■  ""£"^"  '"'"^'  """"Sements  we^  made  for  having 
,^  monl!hly  mail  between  Quebec  an^.^  York,  which 
»owever,  was  not  very  regular  as  to  %,e.  In  1795,  the 
%vest  wasso  scanty  that  Lord  Dorchfeter  (Parliament 
frl  ,K^  '-S  '''/'°°^  P^^Wbited  the  e^ifertation  of  grain 
outl  tf  °-!r-  /°  ''^'^^'''  tte-Governof  set 
on  Ant> cost,,  but  happily  without  loss  of  life.     He  con- 

.hator  m  Lowpr  Canada,  wa,  appointed  to  succeed 

began  to  be  made  respecting  the  fraudulent  ac«dn  of 
the  Land-Granting  Board,  tho  membea  6(  which  had 


appropriated  large  districts,  to^Uo 
grants  andother  seUlers.    In.  1791 
placed  by m  Robt.  Shore  Mihl 
PoDtd  mfUiiPmyiitB  hbd  been  ni- 
and  a  weekly  mail  was'now  eatabl 


Uco  of  immiT 
^  IscQtt  was  re- 
4eut>Go\fernQr. 


gf^  advance^ 
"^"letweeoMoJUt- 
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^a  and  the  States.    In  1803,  Chief  Justice  Osgood© 
aeclared  slavery,  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  the  coun- 
try, and  all  negroes  held  as  slaves,  over  300  in  numb^ 
consequently  received  a  grant  of  freedom.  ,  Land-job^ 
^  bmg  was  on  the  increase,  and  valuable  grants  were 
made  to  favourites  and  speculatprs,  so  that  the  gen-' 
eral  settlem^t^  and  improvement*  of  the  country  was 
.        greatly  obstructed.    An  act  was  now  introduced  for 
the  better  regulation  of  pilots  dnd  shipping,  and  for  the 
improvement  of  river-navigation  from  Montreal  to  the. 
Gulf.    This  caused  the  establishment  of  the  Trinity 
^     Houses,  (}803.)  ,  In  1793,  the  first  Protestant' Bishop  of 
Quebec,  Dr.  Jacob  Mountain,  had  been  appointed  by 
the  home  government,  who  were  anxious  to  build  up  a/ 
State-church  in  Canada;  and  about  1B04  an  Episcopal 
^^^     cathedral  was  erected  at  Quebec  on  the  ruins  of  the 
"R^collet  church.    Before  leaving  for  England  ia  1805, 
Lieutenant-Governor  Milnes  had  a  difficulty  with  the 
HoTise  of  Assembly,  and  arbitrarily  prorogued  it.   Presi- 
dent Djihn  was  left  in  charge  of  the  government  till  the 
appointment  of  Sir  James  Craig  in  1807.    Some  stric- 
tares  on  the  conduct  o^  Governor  Milnes  having  ap- 
peared in  the  Montreal  Gazette,  the  publisher  of  the 
paper,  was  indicted  for  libel.    The  matter,  however 
was  suffered  to  drop,  whereupon  the  Quebec  Mercury 
ridiculed  the  whole  proceedings.   The  editor  was  forth- 
with arrested,  and  was  released  only  upon  condition  <)f 
.      apologizing  at  the  Bar  of  the  House,  (1806.) 

»  W'—M^nt  tliis  time  attempts  were  made,  and 
chiefly  owing  ijQ, the  representations  of  3ishop  Moun- 
tem,  tp  di^ise  education.  Directions  weie  given  by 
Parliament  to.  fistablwh  free  schools  (which  were  to  be 
maintained  from  tli ft  funds  of.  the  JoauHs,  and  wliere 
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writing,  arithm^^ic,  and  the  English  language  were  to 
bo  the  chief  brftnches^  of  edication)  throughout  the 
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different  Lower  Canadian  parishes,   but  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  managed  to  frustrate  this  movement  in 
great  part,  and  grammar  schools  were, opened  only  in' 
Montreal  and  Quebec,  (1806.)    A  French  paper'called 
*'Le  Canadien"  appeared  in  November  1806,  and  began 
to  decry  the  British  population  and  the  provincial  Gov- 
ernment, under  the  not-unfounded  supposition  that  the 
habitants  were  looked  upon  as  an  inferior  race.   Appre- 
hensions of  a  war  with  the  United  States  were  begin- 
ning to  be  felt,  and  therefore  Sir  James  Craig,  a  dia- 
tiiiguished  officer  who  had  served  in  the  American  war 
of  1774-7,  was  sent   out  to  the  colony  as  Governor- 
General.    In  I^ovember  1809,.  the  first  steamboat  was 
seen  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  plying  between  Montreal  and 
Quebec.    She  was  built  by  John  Molson  of  the  former 
city,  and  was  named  the  Accommodation.    The  second 
Canadian-steamboat,  named  the  SwifUure,  was  also  built 
by  Molson,  and  made  her  first  passage  from  Montreal 
to  Quebec  (May  4,  1818)  in  the  midst  of  the  American 
war.  * 

v.— -Difficulties,  which  had  been  increasing  in  magni- 
tude for  several  years  past,  reached  a  crisis  in  1810.  The 
Legislative  Assembly  wished  to  becomfindependent  of 
the  other  branches  of  the  government ;  a  majority  of 
i3iat  body  therefore  required  that  all  judges  should  be 
considered  ineligible  to  hold  a  seat  in.  the  Lower  House, 
inasmuph  as  they  were  influenced  a^d  removable  by  the 
Executive  Council.  This  representative  body,  mpre- 
over,  wished  to  exercise  a  general  supervision  over  all 
Colonial  affairs,  and  to  gain  this  object  the  Assembly 
pledged  itself  to  defray  the  whole  expense  of  the,  civil  ^T^ 
administratvon.  But  Gov.  Craig  managed  tp  parry  these 
covert  attacks  upon  Ms  pQworg^  whereupon  tha^4ssem-^^^f^- 


bly  expelled  Judge  de  Bonne,  by  a  three-quarters  vote.  "^^ 
By  way  oi  rejoinder  the  Governor  dissolved  the  House 
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of  Representatives,  (1810.)   This  blow  was  followed  by 
the  forcible  suppression  of  "  Le  Canadien,"  which  had 
severely  criticised  the  Executive,  the  seizure  of  its  press, 
^he  imprisonment  of  its  printer,  as  well  as  of  three 
members  of  the  Assembly  and  three  oth^r  persons,  who 
were  never  brought  to  trial.    These  despotic  and  un- 
justifiable measures  caused  this  period  to  be  designated 
"  The  Reign  of  Terror."   The  Governor  was  af)parently 
seduced  into  these  high-handed  acts  by  the  insinuations 
of  his  Council,  who  had  acquired,  and  were  anxious  to 
maintain,  an  undue  preponderance  in  the  guidance  of 
affairs.     The  Governor,  in  fact,  was  duped  by  his  ad- 
visers, who  represented  the  Canadians  as  factious  and 
rebellious,  and  he  only  discovered  his  error  when  leav- 
ing the  Province  in  1811.     The  government  was  then 
administered  by  Mr.  Dunn  until  the  arrival  of  Sir  Geo. 
Prevost,  in  September,  as  Governor-General  of  British 
Korth  America.     At  the  same  time  Majoilieeneral  Sir 
Isaac  Brock,  the  hero  of  &pper  Canada,  succe^gfcj.ieu- 
tenant-Governor  Francis  Gore.     "War  at  this  Hfli,  was 
imminent  between  England  and  the  States,  and  these 
two  governors  were  selected  with  special  reference  to 
the  critical  position  of  colonial  affairs,  internally  and 
externally.    Sir  George  caused  seven  new  members  to 
be  added  to  the  Executive,  (which  caused  satisfaction,  ' 
inasmuch  as  the  Executive  body  was  wdl-ni^h  Exclu- 
sively chosen  from  the  Legislative  Cou^al^fa  hence 
of  both  bodies  was;the  Assembly  jealous,)  and  preferred 
to  places  of  trust  some  of  the  members  whom  the  for- 
mer Governor  had  wronged.    A  militia  bill  was  intro- 
'  iced,  which  authorized  the  Governor  to  embody  two 
^  lusand  unmarried  men  from  eighteen  to  twenty-five 
yeai^sof  age^  fof'^fee  monthsin  tfagyear,  and:  liiroaBr^ 
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of  mvasion,  to  retain  them  for  twelve  months.   In  June 
1812,  war  was  declared  between  England  and  the  United 
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States,  and  the^Otoadians  nobly  cast  aside  any  remain- 
ing dissatisfaction,  and  made  the  most  zealous  displays 
of  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  British  crown. 

^WAR  0'F*1812~15. 

'revost  immediately  notified  American  citizens 
Hfmg  in  Canada  )hat  they  mnst  leave  the  Province 
'titbin  fourteen  days,  anl  an  embargo  was  laid  upon 
all  the^  shipping  i#li|PKI.  ^^it&  the  consent  of  Par- 
liament; army  bills  were  issued  bearing  interest,  a^  a 
substitute  for -money;  and  by  this  metl^od  specie  wis 
prevented  from  passing  into  the  States.  The  regular 
f  forces  in  the  colony  amounted  to  only  4500  men,  of  whom 
no  more  than  1450  defended  the  Upper  Province,  though% 
of  more  extended  frontier  and  at)re  exposed  to  attack 
thin  Eastern  Canada.  But  the  United  Empire  J-oyal-  - 
ist^  rallied  round  thi  standaf^  of  Gen^l  Brock,  a^ 
in  the  Lower  Province  fopr^attalions^  militia  weX 
raided,  and  a  regiment  pf^Canadian  Voltigeurs.  Qjie- 
bee*  ma  garrisoned  by  militia,  and  the  regulars  were 
moved  to  Montreal. 

Canada  wq^,i|t  invaded  hy  General  lull  on  12th 
^^^'  "^  crossed  the  river '|t  Detroit  with  2500  men 
f^^  tc^poAsiou  of  Sandwich.  He  issued  a  proc- 
lamation inviting  the  assistance  of  the  colonists  and 
then  pro|08,|ed  to  att^k  Amb^tbm:g.  But  before  he 
could  effects  anything  6f  i^ortanc^ro0k  tfrorogued 
the  PaMiameiit  at  Ygjf  ^d  arrived  ^Ik^the  scene  of 
action  with^aboi||D0  re^ukrs,  400  militia  and  600  In- 
^dians.  ^ul^s  ffpld  been  somewhat  reduced  by 
sickness  and  oth%  causes,  and  he  consequently  re- 
treated across  the  jiver  and  shut  himself  up  in  Detroit. 
Tins  place  was  forth    *  '    * 
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wmy,  and.  after  a  short  resistance  it  capitulated,  and 
HtiU,  and  his  entire  army,  were  sent  to  Montreal  as 
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prisoners  of  war,  (August  16.)  Meanwhile  another 
success  had  been  gained  in  the  West.  Captain  Kob- 
erts,  stationed  at  St.  Joseph's,  an  island  in  Lake  Huron, 
under  Brock's  directions  had  captured  the  American 
Fort  Michilimakinac  (or  Mackinac)  without  opposition, 
(July  17.) 

VII. — ^The  Americans  now  resolved  to  make  a  great 
effort  upon  the  Niagara  frontier.  In  September,  more 
than. 6000  troops  were  brought  to  the  banks  of  the 
river,  with  a  view  of  invading  Canada.  On  October 
13th  Colonel  Van  Kensellaer  sent  over  a  detachment 
of  1000  men,  who  attacked  the  British  position  at 
Queenston.*  Bensellaer  with  a  reinforcement  then 
crossed  in  person,  and  his  troops  gained  the  heights. 
But  at  this  moment,  in  the  grey  of  the  morning,  Gen- 
eral Brock,  with  an  insufficient  force  of  600  men  from 
the  49th  regiment,  advanced  hastily  from  Fort  George 
for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  enemy's  advance. 
"While  cheering  on  his  men  to  the  attack,  he  fell  mor- 
taljy  wounded  and  soon  after  died  on  the  field.  The 
49th  were  discouraged  and  fell  back,  for  the  time,  but 
in  the  afternoon  a  body  of  about  800  men,  composed  of 
regulars,  militiamen  and  Chippewa  Indians,  under  Gen- 
eral Roger  Sheaffe,  (who  succeeded  to  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary command,)  came  to  the  rescue.  After  half-an-hour's 
fighting  the  Americans  to  the  ^Sj|er  of  900  surren- 
dered at  discretion.  The  Bri|p|^>st  seventy  men, 
while  400  killed  and  wounded  was  the  loss  which  the 
enemy  sustained.  The  Americans  made  another  at- 
tempt to  retrieve  this  campaign.  General  Smyth  as- 
sembled 4500  men  near  Black  Rock,  in  November,  and 
crossed  the  river,  but  he  was  repulsed  ;  and  after  some 
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dition  should  be  abandoned.     Another  success,  how- 
ever, awaited  the  British :  Captain  McDonnell  crossed 
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«ie  St.  Lawrence  on  the  ice  and  attaW  Ogdensburff 
drove  oat  the  garrison  and  took  some  cannon  and^a 
quantity  of  stores.  u  »uu  » 

♦„  r"Tj''/T*'"^' ^®^^' *^  ^"*'*  Colonel  Proc- 
tor defeated  the  Americans  near  Detroit  and  captured 
their  leader,  General  Wilkinson,  with  600  men  The 
enemy  had  meanwhile  been  equipping  a  naval'arma- 
ment  at  Saokett's  Harbour,  which  gave  them  the/jom- 
mand  of  Lake  Ontario.  A  large  force  was  also  assem- 
bled under  General  Dearborn,  and  the  plan  of  the  on- 
coming campaign  was  limited  to  the  conquest  of  Upper 
Canada,  at  this  time  defended  by  only  2100  men.  In 
Apnl  the  Republican  General  embarked  about  2000 
vT  >"  Commodore  Channcey's  fleet,  and  sailed  to 

IT:  ,,  ^  T"^'^^  ''^  '"*""'='''y  "'  «"  fortified,  and 
was  held  by  General  Sheaffe  with  600  men.     The  Brit- 
ish were  obliged  to  abandon  the  town,  which  was  plun- 
dered and  partly  burned  by  the  invaders.    200  militia 
men  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war,  and  the 
artillery  and  naval  stores  were  carried  off.   Sheaffe  was 
censured  for  retreating,  and  before  long  he  was  super- 
seded by  Major  General  de  Bottenburg.    Dearborn  and 
Ohauncey  now  turned  their  whole  available  force  upon 
I-ort  George  at  the  entrance  of  the  Niagara  river    This 
post  was  gallantly  defended  by  General  Vincint  with 
JOOO  regulars  and  800  militia,  till  the  fortifications  were 
dismantled  by  the  enemy's  camionade,  whereupon  the 
±(riti8h  fell  back  upon  Queenston,  (May  1813 )     Vin 
cent  then  called  in  the  garrisons  of  Chippewa  and  Fort 
Erie,  and  after  destroying  these  posts,  he  retired  to 
Burlington  Heights.   Upon  this  the  Americans  occupied 
all  the  Niagara  frontier,  and  effected  for  the  first  time 
« lodgement  in  Canada. 

^H-a i^     .  ..  .  "      ■—  -  — — ■■ -  ■— 


Sfi^mesTeo  ha:Ting''arrived  from  England  with 
Mveral  officers  of  the  Royal  Navy  and'  460  seamen  for 
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the  lakes,  he  and  Governor  Prevost  hastened  to  Kin 
ton  to  prepare  the  fleet  for  action.  ;While  the  main 
hody  of  the  enemy  was  engaged  at  Niagara,  an  attack 
npon  Sackett's  Harbour  was  thought  advisable,  and 
about  1000  men  were  embarked  on  the  British  flotilla 
for  this^purpose.  ^  But  the  expedition  shamefully  mis- 
carried, and  Prevost's  military  reputation  received  a 
stain  from  which  it  never  has  become  freed.  Colonel 
Proctor's  position  at  Detroit  was  again  menaced  by 
general  Harrison,  who  wished  to  regain  the  Michigan 
territory.  The  American  General  had  posted  himself 
near  the  Miami  rapids  and  was  awaiting  reinforcements. 
But  Proctor  did  not  wait  to  be  attacked ;  he  proceeded 
against  the  enemy  with  over  2000  regulars,  militia,  and 
Indians.  His  adversary,  however,  had  found  time  to  in- 
trench himself,  and  Proctor's  efibrts  were  unavailing 
to  dislodge  him.  The  British,  nevertheless,  fell  upon  a 
reinforcement  of  1200  men,  which  was  advancing  under 
General  Clay,  and  made  upwards  of  600  prisoners. 
This  loss  crippled  the  Republicans,  and  secured  Detroit 
from  all  immediate  danger.  .  - 

IX.— On  the  Niagara  frontier.  General  Dearborn 
sent  forward  Generals  Chandler  and  Winder  to  crush 
the  British  troops  collected  at  Burlington  Heights. 
But  Colonel  Harvey  made  a  dexterous  night*attack 
upon  the  enemy  at  ^ony  Creek,  captured  the  two  gen- 
erals and  116  men,  and  caused  the  rest  to  retreat  in 
great  disorder:  The  British  gained  severalother  suc- 
cesses, ^hpigf^mong  which  was  the  surrendcE  of  Colonel 
Boerstl€^\^i  500  men,  at  Beaver  Dams,  to  Lieutenant 
Fitzgibb^ ;  ^«o  that  the  Americans  held  nothing  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  except  Fort  George. 

XUjr4*ak«  dianiplain  alst*th«  British  itrmsirerBTT^ 


torious.     Two  vessels  of  the  enemy  were  taken  at  Isle 
aux  Noix,  and  the  magazines  desti-oyed  at  Plattsburg 
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and  Swanton.    But  whU^  thia  was  going  on,  Oommo- 
dore  Ohauncey  Tras  similarly  employed  on  Lake  Onta- 
no  m  burning  the  barracks  a^d  stores  at  Yorjc     Our 
troops^  were  now  destined  to  experience  some  severe 
reverses,  owing  to  the  extraordinary  exertions  of  the 
Americans.    A  squadron  of  nine  saU  under  Commodore 
Perry  attacked  the  British  fleet  on  Lake  Erie  under 
Captain  Barclay,  and  captured  every  v6ssel,  (September 
^   10.)    In  the  same  month,  Harrison,  having  been  joined 
by  a  fierce  body  of  mounted  riflemen  ffo^  Kentucky 
.  ^vanced  towards  Detroit  in  such  force  that  General 
^oct(«-  crossed  the  Detroit  river  and  retreated  up  the 
Thames.    On  being  followed  by  the  Republican  army 
ofjm  men,  he  made  a  stand  at  l^ravian  Town  witTi 
800  British,and  600  Indians  under  the  hrave  Tec^imseh. 
This  noble  Indian  was  killed,^and  Proctor  retreated  in 
confusion  to  Builiugton  Bfeights,  in  order  to  join  tha- 
Niagara  army. .   Harrison,  flushed  with  triumph,  march- 
ed to  strengthen  his  countrymen  in  the  sAne  quarter.-  ' 

X.—A  grand  plan  of  operations  was  now  formed  , 
against  Montreal.     Two  armies  were  to  co-operate  in'  • 
to  enterprise:  the  one  of  6000  men  under  Geneij^ 
Hampton  from  Lake  Champlaih ;  the  other  8800  strp¥i 
under  Major-General  Wilkin^oo,  from  Sackett's  Earhotd 
m  Lake  Ontario.    HamptoiUmind  himself  opposed  at 
qhateauguay  by  a  body  of  c4idians  and  Indians  undir 
D^.  Salaberry  and  McDonnell,  who  manojuvfed  their 
small  force  of  400  so  judiciously  that  the  America 
Generd^thought  it  prudent  to  retreat,  and  WionS 
himself  for  the  winter  at  Plattsburg.    Wilkinson's  fTrce 
now  entered  the  St.  Lawrence,  artd  two  detechmenta  of 
iOQO  each  were  landed  at  Williamsburg  to  disgerse  the 
Capadiys  who  Vrassed  their  passage.    The  Americ/in>» 
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ler's  Fai*m  Ttras  the  i^Biilt,  (N*^^^  But  as  the 

Eepnblican  force  lost  a  general  and  over  200  killed  and 
wounded,  and  were  obliged  t6  relinquish  their  position 
end  re-embark  in  haste,  it  may  be  judged  that  our 
troops  have  the  better  claiin  to  victory.  Proceeding 
•  down  the  river,  "yiikinpon  was  notified  of  Hampton's 
retreat,  whereupon  he  deemed  it  best  to  abandon  his 
designs  upon  Montreal,  and  subsequently  .retired, to 
Plattsbi^.  .     :^  „  :-  .. 

Major-p[eneral  McCli(re»was  noT^  commanding  oii 
.the  Niagara  frontier.  On  the  advance  of  the  ^riti^h 
Colonel  Muri*ay,  he  crossed  the  river,  after  abandoning 
Fort  George  pd  reducin^^  Newark  to  ashei^.  Murray 
gallantly  fcllcfwed  him,  surprised  Fort  Niagara,  and 
took  400.  prisoner^.  The  British  under  Riall  after-^ 
warcTs  surprised  and  burned  the  frontier  towns  of  Lew- 
iston,  Black  Rock,  Buffalo,  and  some  others,  by  way 
of  reprisal  for  the  destru^ion  of  Newark ;  and  so.ended 
the  campaign  of  1818.  /  * 

'^*  XI.— In  the. Assembly,  whifch  met  in  January,  1814, 
CJhief  Justice  Se well' of  Quebec  was  formally  im]^each- 
ed,  undep«Beventeen  heWs  of  accusation,  by  Mr.  J.  Stp- 
art,  *  (afterwards  hirbself  Chief  Justice.)    Among'' the 
other  charges- were  those  bf^'wrongly  advising  Governor 
Craig  to  dissolve  the  House,  o#  sanc^^ioning  the  arrest  of 
three  meil^bers,  and  \h^  seizure  of  the  opposition  news- 
paper, atid  of  sharingj^ln  the  confederacy  of  John  Hen-° 
ry.    dfhis  man  had  been  sent  out  in  1809  Vf  Sii»  J!  Craig 
as  a  spy  to  ascertain  the  state  of  political  flj^ing  in  i)^ 
States ;  hefconducted  a  secret  corfespondenve  with  tlijt., 
ip^ovemor,  which  he  afterwards  discloseft  to^e  UnlteJ^ 
Statejj  Gbveniment.fof  ^0,000  doling.)    At  the  i^^wn^ 
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m^udgmeut  upon  thenj,  and  with  having  refused  to 
grant  a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus.  To  rebut  these  a(Scu8a. 
tions  Sewell  proceeded  to  England  in  June,  and  on  his 
departure  received  comphmentarj  addresses  from  the 
Executive  and  Legislative  Councils.  Aided  by  the  in- 
fluence of  Prince  Edward,  he  gained  the  good  gracesof 
Lord  Bathurst,so  that  he  and  his  colleague  Vere  excul- 
pated,  while  he  hjmself  was  highly  recommended  to  Sir 
J.  0.  Sherbrooke,  when  this  Governor  arrived  at  Cana- 
da in  1816.  ^ 

;XII-"-:^arlike  preparations  had  already  recommen^j- 
ed  mthe  spring  of  18U.    Colonel  Williams  with  15Q0 
British  had  taken  up  his  position  at  La  Colle  Mill,  on 
the  Riehelien,  to  protect  Montreal,  and  here  he  wds 
attacked  in  March  by  General  Wilkinson  with  4000 
men.    But  the  efforts  of  the  Americans  were  vain,  and 
they  finally  fell  back  again  upon  Platteburg..    U  U&f 
the  fort  of  Oswego  was  token  by  the  British  Gener^ 
Prummond,  where  was  found  a  quantity  of  ammutiitioa 
and  stores ;  but  this  success  wto  almost  bahmcod  by^ 
the  defeat  at  Sackett's  Harbour  which  foUowed.    Grei 
attempts  were  again  made  upon  the  Niagara  frontier 
by  the  Republicans.    General  Brown  with  6000  Amer- 
icans having  crossed  the  river  in  July,  took  Fort  Erie 
and  its  garrison  of  170,  and  marching  forward,  he  cauL 
od  General  Riall  to  retreat  towards  Burlington  Heights. 
Brown  then  laid  siege  to  Fort  George,  but  finding  U 
nnexpectedly  strong  he  retired  to  Chippewa.    General 
Riall  thereupon  advanced,  and  the  two  armies  met  on 
tlio|5th  July,  and  the  battle  of  Lundy's  Lane  commeno- 
od.    Fortune  at  first  went  against  the  British,  and  Riall 
was  taken  prisoner.    But  at  this  moment'General  Drum- 
mond  arrived  with  a  reinforcement  ^  800  men  from 


Americans  allergiilBouM*  hard  fightiuK 
gave  up  the  contest  at  midnight,'  W  retreated  in  con* 
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ftifiion  to  !Fort  Erie.    The  enemy  in  this  fierce  struggle 
numbered  5000  men,  while  our  troops  weue  under  3000. 

^"  Brummond  attempted  to  follow  up  his  success  by  at* 
tacking  Fort  Erie,  but  he  was  twice  repulsed  with  se- 
ver© loss.  ^ 

Xlll. — ^After  the  abdication  of  Napoleon,  England 
was  enabled  to  turn  more  of  her  strength  against  the 
United  States,  but  the  results  were/very  unsatisfactory. 
A  strong  force  of  16,000  veteran  troops  Vas  sent  to 
CanMa,  and  Sir  George  Prevost  resolved  to  invade  New 
York  by  y^ay  of  Lake  OhMnplain,  where  the  British 
iB6et  might  assist  him.    He  marched  to  attack  Platts* 

,  burg  at  the  head  of  11,000  men  in  September  1814  'f 
This  place  was  now  defended  by  General  Macomb  with 
no  more  than  1500  Americans  and  a  few  companies  pf 
militia.  But  the  British  flotilla  having  b^en  destroyed 
by  tfao  enemy's  naval  force,  Prevost  conceivecl  that  even 
a  successful  attack  upon  Plattsburg  would  not  be  at- 
tended with  any  permanent  advantage  to  him.  Where- 
fore he  gave  orders  M  his  army  to  withdraw,  and  in 
tills  humiliating  mani^r  terminated  the  most  formida^ 
ble  t?xpedition  which  had?  left  the  .borders  of  Canada 
during  the  war.  This  li^less  Result  afterwards  expos- 
ed Prevost  to  a  trial  by  court?mai*tial,  but  ho  died  b^* 
fore  the  charge  against, hj^  .could  be  investigated. 

In  Upper  Canada  G^eral  Bro\y^n  sallied  from  Fort 
Erie  in  September  with  considerable  loss  to  the  British, 
and  being  afterwards  joined  by  large  reinforcement* 
ho  obliged  General  Drummond  to  retire  to  Burlington 
Heights.  The  Americans  gained  fg)rthcr  advantages 
oh  Lake  Erie,  but  they  w6roi^irfbcd  in  an  atlempti^ 
to  reeover  Fort  Mackinaottd^Bvo^oti^,   being  now        / 
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trok>p8  from  Europe,  a(ivanced  towards  Fort  Erie,  in 
oo-operation  with  Sir  7Mi<»  Yeo  at  the  bcadcl  Uit 
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British  squadron  on  Lake  Ontario.    Brown  thereupon, 
on  November^  6th,  evacuated  Fort  Erie,  after  disman' 
tlmg  the  works,  and  retired  across  the  Niagara.    Such 
was  the  last  scene  of  this  long  and  chequered  Canadian 
drama  of  war,  an4  peace  was  restored  by  the  Treaty 
of  Ghent,  (December  24th,  1814,)  Tvhereby  the  contend- 
ing parties  were  placed  in  exactly  the  same  position 
they  had  occupied  befor«  the  commencement  of  hostil- 
ities.    In  March  1816,  the  news  reached.  Quebec,  and 
peace  was  officially  proclaimed  by  Governor  Prevost. 
During  this  contest,  the  colonists,  French  and  British 
alike,  gave  most  effectual  proofs  of  their  loyalty  to  Eng- 
land, and  it  is  universally  acknowled^d  that  tlie  best 
safeguard  of  the  Oanadas  was  found,  not  in  the  exter- 
nal assistance  afforded  them,  but  in  the  bravery  and 
vigilance  of  their  own  militia.  \.  « 

UPPER  AND  LOWER  CANADA,   FROM  1815   TO  1819^     ' 

Xiy.— In  1815,  a  sum  of  £25,000  was  granted  for 
the  purpose  of  opening  a  canal  from  Montreal  to  La- 
chme.     In  the  Upper  Oanadian  Parliament,  £mo  was 
voted  for  the  erection  of  a  monument  on  Queenstbn 
Heights  to  the  meraqry  of  the  heroic- Brocfe    In  April, 
Prevost  departed  for  England   to  clear  his  military 
reputation,  and  Was  succeeded  by  Sir  George  Gordon 
Drummond,  (a  native  of  Quebec,)  as  Admin istratdr-in^ 
Chief.    Sir  G.  Drummond  had  previously  heia  the  gov- 
ernment o^  Upper  Canada,  and  was  there  replaced  by 
the  Hon.  Francis  Gore,  as  Lieutenant-Governor.    The 
latter,  being  absent  in  England  till  September,  was  rep-  . 
resented  at  first  by  Gen.  Murray  and  then  by  M^or- 
General  Robinson.    :fhe  U.  0.  Assembly,  having  begun 
in  1817  to  consider  the  internal  state  of  the  provkce 
Wft8   ahniptly  '  >4    -       - 
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abuses,  was  at  this  time  rising  into  notice,  and  soon  be- 
came obnoxious  to  the  goveriiraent. 

Next  year  the  decision  of  the  English  Privy  Council, 
discharging  the  accusations  against^ionk  and  Sewell,' 
was  announced  to  the  Canadian  Legislature,  and  thi^ 
members  of  the  Lower  House  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  question.    At  fhis,  Prummond,  acting  upon  in- 
structions from  England,  prorogued  the  Assembly  of 
his  own  authority,  a  step  which  only  increased  popular 
irritation.    This  Governor  was  removed  in  May  1816 
•  and  Sir  John  Ooape  Sherbrooke,  who  had  been  Govern' 
or  in  Nova  Scotia,  was  vested'  with  the  supreme  com- 
mand in  British  Korth  America.    This  Governor^  saw 
at  once  and  pointed  out  to.  the  home  authorities  the 
fruitful  source  of  Canadian  dissensions,  whieh  arose 
from  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  Executive  Gov^ninent. 
This  sprung  from  the  position  which  the  Governor's  ad- 
visers, occupied  in  being  irresponsibly  to  the  people,  and 
in  fact  totally  independeit  of  then^/  ^A  most  fatal  di- 
vision, which  time  was  only  rendering,  more  conspicu- 
ous, had  now  become  manifest  tn  the  coMnial  govern- 
ment—namely, the  systematic  jealousies  and  oppoiK;ion 
between  the  popular  representative  Assembly  and  the 
two-Councils,  Legislative  anc^xeoutive'.    In  181C,  com- 
mon schools  were  established  in  Upper  Canada,  and 
£6000  was  set  apart  for  their  use  by  Parliament. 

Xy.-^In.aSir,  the  first  bank  in  Canada,  that  of 
Montreal,  was  opened  in  the  city  of  the  same  name  by 
an,  association  of  merchants—an  ^fexample  which  was. 
soon  folkwed  in  the  capital  %  tU  establishment  of  the 
Qucbee  BanJ^,  "  In  1818,  Lord  B^^hurst  instructed  his 
Excellency  to  accept  Qf  the  offer  fbrmerlr  made  by  the 
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fands.  This  being  done,  th^  control  of  the  whole  pub-. 
M#^^Bdittii«0  became  subjeot  to  tie  annual  supervis- 
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ion  of  the  House  of  Assembly.  We  now  find  the  coun- 
try divided  into  two  parties,  more  distinct  in  their 
witagonism  than  had  heretofore  been  apparent.  The 
liberal  party  saw  in  thi^  measure  a  Salutary  constitu- 
tional check  upon  the  Executive  Government ;  the  Tory- 
party  regarded  it  as  giving  an  undue  power  to  the  As- 
sembly, and  repudiated  the  principle  of  BnyiA  depart- 
ment of  government  being  dependent  for  its  ^fflcienc^ 
upon  an  anniial  vote  of  supplies.  •  ^ 

XVI. — A  severe  malady  induced  Sherbrooko  to  re- 
quest his  recall,  and  in«  July  181^  he  was  relieyed  by 
the  Duke  of  Richmond.    This  nobleman  was  accompa- 
nied by  Ijis  son-in-law,  Sir  Peregrine,  M|itlahd,  who  had 
been  appointed  Lieutenant-Governor  of  tipper  Canada; 
After  the  peace  of  1815  there  ^mm^nced  that  steady 
tide  of  immigration  into  this  country  which  has  contin- 
_yned  more  or  less  to  our  own  day.    In  the  Lower  Prov- 
ince these  British  immigrants  found  French  laws  and 
custopis  repugnant  to  their  feelings,  and  they  of  course 
sided  with  their  own  countrymen,  who  formed  thi^ 
''  dominant  party  in  Parliament.    This  movement  arous- 
ed the  alarm  of  the  French,  who  dreaded  less  they 
should  be  totally  swamped  and  deprived  ol  all  political 
existence ;  hence  the  Lower  Canadian  opposition  wag 
in  the  main  composed  of  the  French  part  of  the  popu- 
lation, many  of  whom,  indeed,  advocated  tha  erectioti 
of  a  nationality  independent  of  Great  Britair^  In  the 
Upper  Province  a  very  diverse  result  was  produced  i 
there  certain  tFnited  Empire  Loyalists,  half-pay  officers, 
and  poor  gentlemen,  had   formed  themselves   into  a 
ps^udp-aristocraey,  and  as  such,firowned  down  all  new- 
cotners  who  might  compete  with  them  for  political  iik- 
fluence.    The  members  of  this  exclusive  pftrty  had  man-  _ 


aged,  through  course  of  time  and  general  subserviency 
to  the  Governor,  to  monopolize  all  places  of  power  and 
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trnst  under  GroVernment,  and  being  woven  together 
"by  continnal  intermarriages  they  came  to  be  styled  the 
Family  Compact.  In  Upper  Canada,  therefore,  the  op- 
I'fosition  gradually  forming  consisted  not,  as  below,  of 
"QiQ  old  inhabitants,  but  of  the  recent  settlers,  who 
justly  considei*ed  themselves  debarred  froni  theirright- 

ful  privileges.  . .         • 

« -■    ■       ^ 

'    '  .    .-  '  '  ■  '  '  ' 

"■/   ■    *         "•■  '•  ■':   .  ' 

UPPER  OAKADA^   FliOM  1819   TO  1829.,, 

'XYII. — "When  Maitland  reached  Uppel'  Canada, 
Gourlay  was  being  "prosecuted  for  libelling  the  gov- 
ernment, which  was  filled  with  members  of  the 
Family  Compact.  After  two  verdicts  of  acquittal,  the 
persecuted  man  was  finally  imprisoned,  and'  he  was 
released,  after  long  confinement  had.  rendered  him  par- 
tially insane,  only  to  be  banis|ied  from  his  adopted  coun- 
try. The  Governor  and  Council,  moreover,  ordered  at 
this  titne  the  suppression  of  all  public  meetings.  An 
Act  was  passed  in  1820  nearly  doubling  the  number  of 
representatives,  and  about  the  same  tim^  the  Bank  of 
Upper  Canada  was  established.  Kext  yeat  five  new 
Legislative  Councillors  were  made,  one  of  whom  was 
the  Rev.  John  Strachan,  afterwards?  thcifirst  Protestant 
Bishop  Of  Toronto.  He  soon  rose  to  a- prominent  posi- 
tion among  the  Family  Compact,  and  for  many  years 
virtually  directed  the  affairs  o^  government.  In  1824 
the  Weliand  Clonal  between  Lakes  Erie  «nd  Ontario 
was  begun,  having  been  projected  in  1818  by  William 
H.  Me'rritt.  Attempts  were  made  by  the  Church  of 
Scotland  to  secure  m  appropriation  of  the  Clergy  Re- 
Bervcs,"  which  the  Episcopijl  Church  had  hitherto  exola- 
shely  -clflimed-;  ,ftnd  Jul,  1  $82  thftfie  ftffortw  met  with 
success^    The  Canada  Land  Company  w«i  formed  Jn 
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and  Gkrgy  Reserve  Lands,  at, a  trifling  rate,  and  re- 
sold th«^m  in  small  lots  at  a  large  advance.    ..„        *       ' 
Xyill.— The  Bidwell  family  had  become  an  abject 
of  disfavour  to  the  Compact,  and  attempts  were  ihade 
°  but*  in  vain,  .to  prevent  the  return  of  young  Mn  S.  Bid- 
well,  Who  ^ally  rose  to  bo  Speaker  of  the  House.    The 
:^   energetic  tV.  L.  Mackenzie  also  shared  in  this  ofiicial 
dislike,  and  his  paper,  "The  Colonial  Advocate,"  was 
destroyed  by  a  mob  of  aoi-disant  gentlemen  at  York, 
and  the  types  thrown  into  the  lake.    In  1826  the  Re- 
formers had  gained  the  upper  hand  i»  the  Assembly, 
but  many  important  bills  were  thrown  out  by  the 
'  Upper  House,  which,  as  well  as  the  Executive  Council, 
contained  Tory  members  only.    A  charter  was  now 
granted  by  George  lY.  W  the  establishment  of  King's. 
■,College  at  York,  and  in\l828  it  was  endowed  with 
large  tracts  of  land  forin^ly  set  apart  for  educational 
purposes.    In  1828,  Judge.  Willis,  who  took  part  with 
"  the  people  rather  than  with  their  oppressors,  was  dis- 
,"    missed  from  his  situation  on  frivolous  grounds  by  the 
Governor.    Maitland,  being  shortly  after  appointed  to 
the  government  of  Nova  Scotia,  was  succeeded"  by  Sir 
John  Oolborne  (afterwards  Lord  Seaton)  in  1829. 

LOWER   CANADA   FKOM   1818   TO    1837. 

X^^- — In  Lower. Canada,  a  serious  difficulty  arose 
between  the  Governor  and  the  Assembly,  during  the 
incumbency  of  Richmond.  He  submitted  the  civil 
'service  estimates  to  Parliament,  divided  into  branches,  . 
of-  which  the  total  amount  was  given,  but  without  any 
detailed  statement  of  expenditure.  The  Lot(er  House 
refused  to  sanction  this,  and  voted  that  e£^chpByl!ll6nt 
__ghouldJbe Jn  ji^^^^  yn^  rpjoetodlby 

the  Upper  House,  and  the  Buke  had  lecourse  to  the 
irregular  measuiii  pjf  drawing  from  the  Reoeiver-Gen- 
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eral  the  sura  required.  '  In  1819,  after  a  tour  through 
the  Province,  the' Governor  was  seized  with  an  attack 
of  hydrophobia,  resulting  from  the  bite  of  a  tame  fox, 
of  wt^  he  died  in  August. '         \ 

1W  government  now  devolved  firfet  on  the  Hon. 
James  Moqk,  senior  member  of  the  Executive,  and 
.    afterwards  on  Sir  P.  Maitland,  who  was  superseded  by 
the  Earl  of  Dalhousie.    This  nobleman,  promoted  from 
Nova  Scotia  to  the  chief  pommand  of  the  British  North 
American  Provinces,  arrived  in  June  1820.    Dalhousie 
brought  forward  a  scheme  to  obviate  difficulties  with 
•  the.  Assembly :  he  showed  the  mdmbers  that  the  annual 
permanent  revenue  was  not  equal  to  the  annual  per- 
;   manent  public  seri^ice  money  by  a  deficit  of  £22,000 
sterling,  and  he  therefore  solicited  this  amount  as  a 
permanent  grant.     But  the  Lower  House  refused  to 
grant  anything  beyond  an  annual  bill  of  supply,  in 
,  which  every  item  was  to  be  specified.    The  Legislative 
■•  Council,  however,  again  rejecting  the  supply  bill,  the 
Governor  thought  proper  to  draw  the  requisite  money 
:  upon  his  own  responsibility.    In  July  1821,  the  Laohine 
•Qanal  was  commenciji  by  a  Canadian  company,  pre- 
viously inGorporated^:r  that  purpose.'   During  the 
suminer  the  Governor  visited  the  military  .posts  of 
Upper  Canada.  - 

XX. — ^The  lumber  trade  was  becoming  well  devel- 
oped ;  hundreds  of  6hips  were  employed  in.  exporting 
Canadian  wood  to  Gr^at  Britain,  and  as  a  consequence 
of  this  demand,  settlements  took  root  on  the  Ottawa 
■  wid  elsewhere  in  remote  regions,  whi«h,  but  for  this 
branch  of  commerce,%ight  have,  remained  for  years 
in  their  primeval  desolateness.  The  Assembly  had 
bflfiTj  mnkilig  iufjos^^ftnt  ^^oflfq^rta  for  many  sosaiono  to 
^  obt|iin  the  appoin 
lish  Court,  but 
8* 


ent  of  a  Colonial  agent  at  the  Engi 
had alwaysbeen marred  by  tht 
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steady  opposition  of  tb«  Executive  and  Le^oihre 
Councils  ;>  this  likewise  occurred  with  several  subse- 
quentjiPft^ff^refeing  to  the  same  subject.  * 

f :  In^l822  financial  misunderstajifcig  arose  between 
the  Oauadtis,  respecting  th©  propoMonof  import  duties 
to  which  the  Upper  Province  was  entitled.    The  origi- 
nal eighth  had  been  raised  to  a  fifth,  btit  even  this  was 
not  deemed  a  fair  allowance,  on  account  of  the  rapid 
increase  of  Western  population ;  and,  moreover,  arrears 
were  claimed  from    Lower  Canada  to  the  extent  of 
£30,000.    The  matter  in  dispute  was  referred  to  the 
arbitrament  of  the  Imperial  authorities,  who,  to  settle 
all  differences,  proposed,  among  other  things,  a  union  of 
the  two  Provinces.   This  part  of  the  bill  was  opposed  by 
the  English  House  of  Commons,  as  trenching  unne- 
cessarily upon  the  rights  of  the  colonists;  the  remain- 
der, however,  passed  into  law  as  the  Canada  Trade 
A^which  adjusted  the  diflSculties,  with  judgment  given 
»ur  of  the  Western  Province.    Upon  the.  contem- 
^       union  being  mooted  in  the  Provinces,  almost 
tiill^fnous  o1)jection  was  made  to  it  in  Lower  Canada, 
botTfrom  Parliament  and  people. 

Tlio  popular  cause  was  strengthened  in  1823,  by  the 
discovery  that  Sir  John  Caldwell,  the  Receiver-GenergJ,^^^ 
had  become  insolvent  towards  the  Province  in  the  sum 
of  £90,000  sterling.    About  this  time  was  settled,  by 
commissioners  appointed  under  the  treaty  of  Ghent, 
the  boundary-line  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  from  St.  Regis  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods.    In 
October,  1823,  another  official  Gazette  was  commenced 
under  Dalhousie's  patonage,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
ojd  Quebec  Gazette,  nbw  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Neilson, 
a  powerful  writer,  who  had  always  advocated  the  con- 
"^Btitutiohar  nghts"  of  tho^lTi^a^ans.^  This  ple^^^^ 
ill-advised  policy  created  many  fresh  enemies  to  the 
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rule  of  the  British  Governor.  In  the  next  session 
the  Assembly  condemned  the  unlawful  appropria^ 
tion  of  public  moneys,  and  reduced  by  one-fourth  the 
amount  demanded  for  the  expenses  of  the  civil  adminis- 
tration. This  House  also  put  forward  a  claim  to  the 
administration  of  the  whole  public  revenue,  including 
such  as  was  raised  by  the  authority  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament.  Of  all  the  members,  Mr.  Papineau  in  par^ 
ticular  was  loud  in  his  denunciations  of  Governor  Dal- 
housie's  conduct,  aadjM^oclaimed  him  as  undeserving 
of  public  confidenceJHt  1824, 'the  Governor  founded 
at  Quebec  a  Literary  aud  Historical  Society,  which  has 
effected  not  a  little  towards  the  elucidation  of  early 
Canadian  history.  In  the  same  year  an  immense  flatbot- 
tomed  ship,  named  the  Columhus^  was  launched  at  the 
island  of  Orleans,  and  sailed  to  England  with  a  load  of 
timber.  Next  year  a  still  larger  one,  the  Baron  Ben- 
frew^  was  launched  at  the  same  place,  and  after  travers- 
ing the  ocean  was  unfortunately  wrecked  off  the  French 
coast.  These  two  vessels  are  the  largest,  except  the 
Vanderbilt  and  the  Great  Eastern^  that'  have  ever 
crossed  the  Atlantic^  Shortly  after,  Dalhousie  sailed 
for  England,  leaving  the  charge  of  Lower  Canada  in 
the  hands  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  Sir  F.  N.  Bur- 
ton. 

XXL — For  four 'years  affairs  had  been  at  a  stand- 
still ;  no  progress  had  been  made  towards  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  difficulties  betwen  the  Assembly  and  the 
Crown.  By  the  Lieutenant-Governor  some  of  the 
points  in  dispute  were  conceded.  A  bill  of  supply  was 
passed  through  both  Houses,  and  sanctioned  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, in  which  no  distiriction  was  made  between  the 
salaries  of  permanent  and  local  officers.   Previously  the 


Government  had  insisted  upon  paying  the  Governor, 
the  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  soijie  other  salaried  func- 
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tionaries,  from  certain  revepues  of  wliich  the  Assembly 
desired  to  obtain  the  management.  These  revenues 
consisted  of  the  produce  of  duties  on  imports,  imposed 
by  Act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  in  1774,  yielding  the 
annual  sum  of  £35,000  sterling,  with  others  of  minor 
importance,  arising  from  the  sale  of  land,  timber,  &c. 
A  parliamentary  grant,  therefore,  having  been  made  for 
governmental  as  well  as  popular  expenditure,. and  this 
being  accepted  as  legitimatef,' the  proceeding  amounted 
to  a  virtual  acknowledgmelit  of  the  Assembly's  con- 
trol over  the  whole  revenue.  The  plan  adopted  by  the 
House  was  to  tender  a  round  sum,  in  which  was  in- 
cluded the  whole  of  the  permanent  Crown  revenue  and 
such  part  of  the  Provincial  revenue  as  was  sufficient  to 
make  up  any  deficiency  of  the  former.  The  Homo 
authorities  disapproved  of  Burton's  course,  in  compro- 
mising the  permanent  revenue,  and  on^Dalhousie's  re- 
turn in  1826,  a  bill  of  supply  waJs  refused,  in  which  the 
House  similarly  disp^ed  of  the  entire  revenue. 

The  University  of  McGill  College  at  Montreal, 
founded  and  endowed  by  the  Hon.  James  McGill,  was 
now  established  by  Eoyal  Charter.  In  1827,  Dalhousie 
projected  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  the  memories 
of  Wolfe- and  Montcalm ;  subscription^  were  made,  and 
the  pillar  now  standing  in  Quebec  was  finished  next 
year.  In  the  session  of  1827,  Papinfeau  was  elected 
speaker  of  the  Assembly  by  a  large  miyority  j  this  ap- 
pointment the  Governor  refused  to  sanction,  by  reason 
of  the  persistent  opposition  which  this  member  mani- 
fested towards  the  acts  of  the  Administration.  The 
House  would  choose  no  other  Speaker,  and  the  Gov- 
ernor accordingly  prorogued  the  Parliament  by  pro- 
clflHifltion.  Acrimonionfl  diflcuBHlonfl  now  J^ok  place^iiL- 


the  pnpcra,  which  gave  rise  to  many  prosecutions  for 
libel  by  th(m09vQriimQnt    In  this  year  the  Bideau 
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Canal,  communicating  between  Kingston  and  the  Ot- 
tawa, was  commenced  at  the  expense  of  the  Imperial 

Treasury. 

XXIL—Tn  1828,  discontent  had  reached  such  a 
pitch,  that  87,000  of  the  inhabitants  petitioned  the 
King,  complaining  of  the  conduct  of  successive  Govei^- 
brs,  including,  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  and  urging  a  com- 
pliance with  the  claims  of  the  Assembly.  Yiger^  Neil- 
son,  and  Ouvillier^  were  deputed  to  present  this  peti- 
tion. It  was  referred  to  a  Committee  of  the  British 
House,  who  recommended  that  the  receipt  and  expen- 
-diture  of  the  whole  public  revenue  should  be  placed 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Canadian  Assembly ; 
but  that,  nevertheless,  the  Governor,  the  Judges,  and 
the  Executive  Council,  should  be  made  independent  of 
the  annual  votes  of  that  body.  The  Committee  most 
emphatically  condemned  the  practice  of  appropriating 
largo  sums  of  provincial  money  without  the  consent 
of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  and  advised  that 
a  more  popular  character  should  be  given  to  the  Legis- 
lative and  Executive  Councils.  These  Suggestions  gave 
great  satisfaction  to  the  Lower  Canadians,  and  are 
known  as  "  The  Report  of  the  Canada  Committee  of 

1828."  •  ,     ^- 

Dalhousie  was  recalled  and  pftOnioted  to  the  mili- 
tary command  of  India,  while  Sir  James  Kempt  was 
sent  from  Nova  Scotia  to  redress  grievances,  find  gen- 
erally to  carry  out  the  recommendations  of  the  Cora- 
mitten.  Having  called  the  Legislature  together,  he  ac- 
cepted the  election  of  Papineau  as  Speaker,  and  by  his 
liberal  and  conciliatory  course  gained  the  hearts  of  the 
people.   Although  an  act  transferring  the  disputed  rev- 

-     --    •  '  Aasombly,  had      * 
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yet  been  passed.  Kempt  assured  the  House  that  it  might 
be  speedily  expected  from   the^Homo  Government. 
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Kew  and  popular  members  were  added  to  the  two 
Councils,  and  the  Governor  assented  to  a  provisional 
Supply  Bill  similar  to  that  for  which  JBurton  had  been 
blamed.  In  1829,  the  representation  of  Lower  Canada 
was  inci;eased  from  fifty  to  eighty-four  members.  Kext 
'  year  Kempt  returned  to  England,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Lord  Aylmer.  In  Dee.,  1830,  the  Colonial  Minister, 
Lord  Goderich,  sent  despatches,  in  which  he  informed . 
the  Governor  as  tq  the  nature  of  his  contemplated  bilL 
Its  chief  feature  was  that  the  whole  revenue  ^was  to  be 
assigned  to  the  Provincial  Legislature,  except  certain 
sums  which  arose  from  the  sale  of  land,  the  cutting  of 
timber,  and  other  casual  sources.  This  despatcTi  was 
laid  before  the  Assembly,  who  forthwith  passed  a  reso^ 
lution  "  that  under  no  circumstances,  and  upon  no  con- 
sideration whatever,  would  they  abandon  their  claim 
to  control  over  the  whole  public  revenue."  In  1831, 
*'Le  Oanadien,"  which  had  been  suppressed  21  years 
before,  was  re-jestablished,  and  immediately  commenced 
a  warfare  against  Government.  At  tl^^jiune  there  were 
about  eighteen  newspapers  publisheiiUP&pper  Canada, 
among  a  population  of  274,000 ;  ancjjn  Lower  Canada 
thirteen  for  a  population  of  898,000.-^A  proposal  was 
made  at  Kingston  to  annex  Montreal  to  the  Upper 
Province,  whereby  a  port  of  entry  would  be  secured 
independently  of  Lower  Canada ;  but  the  move  waa 
ineflfectuaL 

XXIII. — In  September,  1831,  the  Royal  assent  waa 
given  to  a  Bill  introduced  by  Lord  Howick,  Under-Sec- 
retary of  State  for  the  Colonies,  which  transferred  all 
fnnds — the  casual  and  territorial  revenue  excepted-* 
to  the  Colonial  Assembly.  The  Jesuits'  estates  were 
iikewiae  made  over  for  -  educational  purposos.    Lord 


Aylmer  was  instructed  to  procure  in  return  ^  grant  of 
penuanent  salaries  to  the  Judges,  the  Governor,  and 
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four  of  the  chief  Executive  ftinctionaries.  In  1832,  a 
disturbance  took  place  at  the  Montreal  elections,  when 
the  military  were  called  out  and  fired  into  the  mob, 
killing  three  and  wounding  two  severely,-~a  circum- 
stance which  gave  rise  to  extraordinary  excitement. 
In  the  summer  of  this  year  the  first  Asiatic  cholera 
broke  out  with  fearful  virulence,  and  spread  in  a  very 
short  time  from  Grosse  Isle,  the  quarantine  station,  all 

over  Canada. 

The  Assembly  voted  to  the  judgea^permanent  sala- 
ries, which,  however,  were  to  be  drawn  first  from  the 
casual  and  territorial  revenues.    This  was  rejected  by 
the  Home  authorities,  who  yet  conceded  the  right  to 
vote  the  Stipply-bill  by  items.    But  the  House  refused 
to  allow  permanent  provision  to  be  made  for  the  Gov- 
ernor and  the  four  Executive  officers,  and  this  deter- 
mination placed  them  completely  at  issue  with  the 
Crown.    In  1883,  diffipulties  again  arose  with  Upper 
Canada,  respecting  the  subdivision  of  duties,  and  in 
consequence  the  project  was  revived  of  utitiug  Mont- 
real to  the  Western  Province ;  this,  however,  was  pro- 
tested against  bj-'the  Lower  Canadian  Parliament.    In 
this  year  Montreal  and  Quebec  were  incorporated,  and 
the  first  elections  of  Mayors  took  place.    The  Lower 
House  now,  demanded  that  the  existing   Legislative 
Council  should  be  abolished,  and  one  6ubstituted  elect* 
ed  by  the  body  of  the  people.    Stanley,  the  Colonial 
Minister,  opposed  this,  as  inconsistent,  with  monarchic^ 
Institutions, 'and  next  year  the  Parliament  in  conm^ 
quence  declined  to  pass  any  BUT  of  Supplies,  and  pre- 
pared a  long  list  of  grievances,  based  upon  the  famous 
ninety-two  resolutions.    Meanwhile,  £81,000  sterling  - 
was  adYan^'»<^  ^^'nm  tha  military  chest  for  the  part-pay-_ 
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ment  of  the  civil  officers,  whereby  their  responsibility 
to  the  Assembly  was  evaded. 
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•XXiy.— In  1833,  the  Frencli  Canadian  Press  as- 
sumed a  menacing  tone ;  an  organization  took  place  at 
Montreal,  where  delegates  sat  under  the  stylo  of  "  The 
Convention,"  and  repudiated  all  interference  of  the 
British  Government  with  the  loc^l  affairs  of  Canada. 
A  simiTar  organization  was  also  formed  at  Quebec, 
and  named/'  The  Constitutional  Committee  of  Quebec/' 
The  Asiatic  cholera  again  decimated  the  Upper  and 
.    Lower  Provinces  during  the  summer  of  •1^34.   The  last 
Parliament  of  Lower  Canada  met  in  rebruary,"i835. 
•  Papineau  was  elected  Speaker,  and  the  members  stated 
their  wants  in  plain  terms  to  Aylmer,  especially  insist- 
ing upon  the  Elective  Legislative  Council.    Jhey  drew 
up, a  petition  to  the  King,  complaining  of  the  head- 
strong conduct  of  the  Governor,  and  of  his  preferring 
to  office  men  from  the  minority,  who  were  opposed  to 
the  popular  cause,  and  also  of  executive  usurpation, 
which  could. only  be  rectified  by  making  the  Council 
responsible  to  the  people.   The  Lower  House  appointed 
John  Arthur  Roebuck,  M.  Pi,  as  their  agent  in  Eng- 
land, where  he  was  of  no  small  service  in  explaining 
the  difficulties  which  existed  in  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment, and  plai&ly  warned  the  Home  authorities  that 
they  would. force  the  colonists  into  rebellion. 

A  commission  of  inquiry  was  sent  out  in  August, 

1835,  composed  of  the  Earl  of  Gosford,  (who  was  also 

to  relieve  Aylmer  as  Governor,).  Sir  Charles  Edward 

v  Grey,  and  Sir  George  Gipps.     They  were  instructed  to 

y/  ftl^w  the  Assembly's  claim  to  the  disposal  of  the  entire 

l^nue,  on  condition  that  provision  for  ten  years  was 

'    'made  for  the  Judges  and  Civil  officers.    An  Elective 

Legislative  Council  was  to  be  refused,  as  well  as  the 

snrrendering  of  the  management  of  the  CrowTi  f  nndg. 


Gosford  convoked  the  Legislature  the  same  year,  in  Oo- 
tober,  and  his  conduct  towards  the  popular  leaders  was 
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extremely  conciliating,  so  that  supplies  were  granted  for 
the  arrears  of  three  years,  as  well  as  for  six  months 
in^  advance.  Gosford  is  abcused  of  duplicity,  and  of 
having  led  the  Assembly,  by  hints  of  liberal  instruc- 
tions, to  believe  that  all  demands  respeoting«the  election 
of  Legislative  Councillors  would  be  granted.  The  de- 
ception was  soon  discovered,  and  barred  the  way  to  all 
compromise.  The  Lower  House  refused  the  promised 
supplies ;  the  Upper  House,  indignant  at  the  attempts 
ms^d©  to  overthrow  it,  rejected  almost  every  bill  sent 
Up  from  the  Assembly,  which  Gosford  soon  prorogued. 
Every  political  element  was  thus  disturbed,  and  violent 
collision  was  inevitable. 

XXy. — In  March,  1836,  Mr.  Speaker  Papinean  ad- 
dressed a  long  letter  to  Mr.  Bidwell,  Speakei^  of  the 
Upper  Canadian  House,  in  which  was  promised  the 
co-operation  of  Lower  Canada  in  all  constitqtiohal  ■ 
means  to  advance  tb^  best  interests  of  their  common 
country.  Sir  F.  B.  Head,  at  that  time  governing  Upper 
Canada,  referred  to  this  letter  when  dissolving  Parlia- 
ment, and  defied  the  interference  of  Lower  pianadians. 
The  English  Commissioners  now  saw  that  thin'gs  Were 
at  a  stand-still,  and  believed  it  indispensable  to  obtain 
the  money  reqtisit^  fpr  the  working  of  government, 
without  the  Assembly's  c6nsent.  They  thought  this 
would  besM^e  accomplished  by  the  repeal  of  Lord 
Howick's  bill,  which  had  transferred  £38,000  of  rev- 
enue to  the  Assembly.  The  Colonial  Minister,  Lord 
Glenelg,  was  averse  to  this  extreme  measure,  and  in- 
structed the  Governor  to  make  another  effort  with  th<9 
Assembly. ,  Parliament  was  accordingly  assembled  in 
September  1836 ;  but  the  same  position  was  firmly 
maintained,  and  the  members  resolved  to  adjonrn  their 


deliberations  entirely,  unless  Government  would  begin 
the  work  of  reform.    The  Commissioners  had  now  re- 
0         *  ,. 
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turned  to  England  with  their  report,  in  which  a  respon- 
sible Executive  was  recommendedi  But  the  Homo 
Government  resolved  on  decisive/ measures,  and  in 
March  1837,  Lord  John  Russell  moyed  a  series  of  reso- 
lutions, which  wa^  carried  by  a  majority  of  269  to  46. 
It  was  resolved  that  £142,000  should  be  taken  from  the 
Provincial  funds,  and  applied  to  the  payment  of  judges 
and  other  civil  functionaries  \  and/  that  afterwards  the  • 
government  should  be  carried  on,  strict  economy  being 
observed,  wUh  the  casual  and  territorial  incomesL 
This  step  was  ih  fe^ct  a  suspension  of  the  Canadian 
constitution.  An  elective  Legislative  Council  and  the 
responsibility  of  the  Executive  to  the  Assembly  teing 
declared  inexpedient,  amendments  were  promised  in 

"  the  formation  of  both.  A  small  section  of  the  House 
denounced  the  resolutions,  and  predicted  civil  war  as  the 
result  of  their  enactment.  By  reason  of  the  death  of 
William  IV.  some  delay  occurred  before  action  could 
be  taken  on  RusselPs  motions,  and  in  the  interim,  Gos- 
ford  wa?  notified  to  make  a  final  appeal  for  supplies  to 
the  Canadiian  House. 

XXYI.— Demonstrations  against  this  Government 
had  already  taken  place ;  meetings  were  held  in  which 
it  was  decided  not  agaiii  to  apply  for  redress  to  the 
British ,  Parliament,  and  a  general  convention  was  ad- 
vocated as  desirable.  In  June  1837,  a  system  of  or- 
ganization was  accordingly  begun  by  Papineau,  upon 
learning  w-hich  Gosford  applied  to  Sir  Colin  Campbell, 
(then  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia,)  for  a  regiment,  which 
reached  Canada  in  July.  In  pursuance  of  Home  in- 
structionsJJj,e  Governor  summoned  the  HoiisiB  together 
in  August,-  and  laid  Russell's  resolutions  upon  the  tablo 

T^fDrconsideration.  By  -armajority  of  4^ttr^lH!howr 
were  branded  as  destructive  to  the  representative  gov- 
ernment of  the  country,  and  th'e  supplies  were  reso- 
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lately  .withheld.    Lord  Gosford  with  deep  regret  pro- 
rogued the  Honpe. 

Eecourse  was  now  had  to  arms,  that  a  separation 
might  be  effected  from  the  mother  countiy.  A  central 
committee  was  formed  at  Montreal,  and  Papinean  took 
the  supervision  of  everything.  -The  Governor  dismissed 
eighteen  magistrates  and  thirty-five  Militia  "officers,  who 
took  part  in  rebellious  meetings.  An  association,  called 
the  "  Sons  o^  Liberty,"  paraded  the  streets  of  Montreal, 
in  a  hostile  manner.  In  the  County  of  Two  Mouhtains, 
British  authority  ^as  entirely  disregarded.,  And  an  ac- 
tive training  and  arming  was  carried  on  amoiig  the  / 
malcontents.  This  example  soon  spread  to  the  six 
Counties  situate  on  the  Richelieu  and  Yamaska,  so  that 
the  Government  applied  to  Sir  C.  Campbell  for  two 
other  regiments,  and  also  to  Sir  F.  B.  Head  for  some  of 
his  Upper  Canadian  troops,— while  volunteer  corps  of 
loyal  inhabitants  were  rapidly  organized. 

XXVIL — ^The  first  skirmish  took  place  at  Montreal, 
when  the"  Sons  of  Liberty"  were  put  to  flight,  but 
.  without  loss  of  life.    The  government  now  resolved  to 
arrest  the  most  active  leaders,  and  ig-rants  were  issued 
against  twenty-six^  including  Pa^eau.    Nine  were 
Boon  apprehendeSTbut  tlie  master-spirit  escaped.    In, 
the  execution  ot  these  warrants,  eighteen  volunteers 
were  sent  to  St.  John  on  the  Richelieu,  but  their  return 
was  intercepted  at  Longueuil  by  800  armed  rebels,  who 
wounded  some  of  the  party  and  put  the  rest  to  flight. 
Papineau  and  other  leaders  were  said  to  be  at  St.  Denis, 
and  St.  Charles  on  the  Richelieu,  and  Sir  John  0ol- 
borne,  Commander-in-Chief,  sent  detachments  in  No- 
vember under  Colonels  Gore  and  Wetherall,  to  attack 
these  villagefl.    Gore  met  with  such  opposition  at  St 


Denis,  that  his  retreat  was  unavoidable,  lifter  he  had 
lost  six  men  killed  and  ten  wounded.    Wetherall,  how- 
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ever,  succeeded  upon  St.  Charles,  aijd.  drove  ont  tlie 
rebels,  who  lost  300  of  their  number.  In  December, 
Gore,  being  reinforced,  took  possession  of  St.  Denis 
^hout  opposition,  as  a  panic  was  beginning  to  spread 
among  the  haUtants,  and  their  leaders  had  already 
sought  refuge  in  the  neighbouring  Republic. 

A  filibustering  expedition  of  restless  spirits  from  the 
States  crossed  the  frontier,  but  it  was  frustrated  by  a 
paily  of  British  volunteers.  And  thus,  in  fourteen  days, 
rebekon  was  quelled  in  the  six  Counties.  Colbome 
afterwards  turned  his  troops  to  the  districts  north  of 
Montreal,  where  sedition  had  first  arisen,  and  with 
slight  opposition  tranquillity  was  restored  before  the 
end  of  1837.  .    ,  " 

UPPER  CANADA  FROM  1829  TO  1838. 

XXYlil.— In  Upper  Canada,  after  the  accession  of 
Colborne  to  the  Governorship,  it  was  found  that  the 
casual  and  territorial  revenues  in  the  hands  of  the 
Crown  hdd  increased  so.  much  that  the  Executive  was 
completely  independent  of  the  Assembly,  so  far  as  sup- 
plies for  the  civil  list  were  concerned."  The  inhabitants 
of  Toronto  presented  a  petition  to  the  Home  Govern- 
ment, praymg  that  the  judges  might  not  be  subject 
to  the  control  of  the  Executive,  and  that  a  local  and 
responsible  Government  might  be  granted  to  the 
country/    In  18^9,  Robert  Baldwiii  appeared  before 

-  the  people  as  a  candidate  for  Parliament,  and  Egerton 
•  Ryerson  issued  the  prospectus  of  the  OhrUtiari  Guar- 
dim.    In  1830,  the  Assembly  asserted  its  right  to  con- 
trol the  whole  Provincial  Revenue,  and,  by  way  of 

-_rotaliaUon,  the  Tipper  House  threw  out  most  ^of  the 


bills  presented  to  its  consideration.  In  1831,  tlie  A^ 
fiembly  made  a  permanent  provision  for  the  salaries  of 
the  Governor  and  certain  other  high  officials,  and  re- 
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ceived  in  return  tlie  entire  management  of  the  imperial^ 
as  well  as  all  other,  revenues.    Thus  was  solved  the  • 
diflSculty  which  occasioned  such  profound  agitation,  in  ^ 
Lower  Canada.    In  1832,  Mackenzie  was  sent  to  Eng- 
land as  ttfe  bearer  of-/petition  ^rom  24,500.  colonists,   ., 
who  requested,  among  other  things,  that  the  Legislative     • 
Council  should  be  made  elective,  .the  public  revenue 
properly  expended,  and  the  land-granting  depart^en^ 
regulated.     In  1834,  an  act  "Was  passed  making  the 
judges  independent  of  the  Crown.    The  Parliament  of 
1835  drew  up  the  Seventh  Grievance  Report,  whiclj  is  - 
chiefly  devoted  to  the  subject  of  Executive  responsi- 
bility to  the  Assembly.    The  Executive  now  deter- 
mined to  secure  the  English  Church  in  possession  of  a 
great  portion  of  the  Clergy-Beserves,  (^.  e.,  a  seventh  . 
part  of  the  Provincial  Territory  which  had  been  set 
apart  by  the  Constitutional  Act  of  1791  for  the  support  ., 
6f  Protestant  Clergy,)  and  created  fifty-seven  Kecto-    - 
ries,  which  were  put  into  the  hands  of  the.ministry  of 
'lihe'  Episcopal  Church.    This  intimate  tjonnection,  it 
was  thought,  of  land  apd  owners  would  pfeyent  the 
secularizing  effects  of  any  future  legislation. 

XXIX.— Colborne  was  superseded  at  his  pwn  r^ 
quest  in  l||&— (while  at  New  York,  on  his^eturn  honae, 
hereceiveldespatohcs  constituting  him  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Canadian  forces,)— by  Sir  Francis  Bond  " 
Head,  who  received  instructions  much  the  same  as 
those  of  Gosford.  Of  his  own  authority  he  began  to 
appoint  members  of  the  Family  Compact  to  lucrative 
offices  which  were  vacant.  He  added  also  throe  highly 
popular  members-^Baldwin,  ^olph,  atid  Dunn-to  the 
Executive ;  but,  never  consulting  them  upon  any  publfe 
measure,  they  shortly  afterwards  resigned,  the  Lower 


House  took  up  the  affair,  and  framed  an  Mdress  to  lh«        >^. 
King,  charging  Head  with  "  deviations  frdm  candour 
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truth."  Difficulties  increased  until,  for  the  ^I'st 
le,  the  supplies  wepe  stopped  in  1836.  Th6  Gov-^ 
eritor  ]H>w  reserved  upon  a  hew  election,  and  put  forth 
sucnSexei-tions  that  the  Assembly  became  little  more 
tiian  ja  mere  echo  of  his  voice.  T^ie  previous  numbers 
of  the  Legislature  had  been  forty  Reformers  and. 
twenty  Tories.  After  the  dections  o^  June,  1830,  the^ 
Governor's  influence  changed  these  numbers  ittto  foity- 
•one  Tories  and  twenty  Reformers ;  -while,  besides,  the 
Reform  and  ultra-Reform,  leaders^,  Baldwin,  Mackenzie,^ 
and  Bid  wen,  were  beaten  at  the  pollsi  The  new  Par- 
liament in  1837  introduced  a  bill  erecting  '^e  first  Court 
of  Chancery  fn  Upper  Canada.  Mackenzie,>)at  the  be- 
ginning of  1837,  was  hcflding  meetings  throughout  the 
Homfe  District,  and  Ifeeping  up  a  secret  correspondence 
with  the  Lower  Canadian  malcontents.  ■  '  ' 

XXX. — It  was  at  this  time  that  the  troops  were  sent 
down  to  Lower  Canada,  and  the  Western  Province  was 
left  unprotected.  The  withdrawal  of  the  troops  acceler- 
ated Mackenzie's  movements,*  and  he  resolved  to  march 
ijpon  the  capital,  with  the  intention  Qf  afterwards  pro- 
claiming a  Republic.  The  rebels  mustered  an  Yonge 
Street,  (the  gretit  military  road  leading  out  of  Toronto, 
which  Sad  been  made  under  Governor  Simcoe's  direc- 
tiont,)  and  after  an  effectual  attempt  upon  the  city, 
they  were  routed  at  Montgomery's  tavern  by  a  triiliCia 
force  under  Colonel  Macljab  and  Justice  McLean, 
Mackenzie,  and  most  erf  the  other  leaders,  fled  to  the 
States,  while  thousands  of  loyal  volunteers,  unapprised 
of  the  change  of  afiairs,  came*flocking  to  the  rescue  of 
the  capital,  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

In  t^e  Lotodon  district  there  was  an  attemp);  at  in- 
BuiTection^^  but  Colonel  MacNab  marched  thither  an^ 


dispersed  all  the  rebels.    The  country  had  already  be- 
come tranquil,  ^v^hen  danger  arose  from  another  quar- 
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'  ter.  Mackenzie  had  collected  at  Buflfaloa  number  of 
desperate  characters,  and  with  thes<>  lie  meditiated  an 
in«vasion  of  Canada.  "The command  waS assigned toVan 
Bensellaer,  who  took  possession  of  Kavy  Island,  in  the  ,, 

.  Niagara  channel,  and  fortified  it.    Volunteers  were  in- 
vited from  Canada  and  the  States,  all  manner  of  iiatter- 

-ing^promisesbein^held  forth,  and  soon  the  filibuster- 
ing armament  amounted  to '  1000  men.    Colonel  Mac-. 
Kab  now^arrived  at  Chippewa,  and'^  found  himself  at 

jthe  head  ^f  2,600  jnilitiawho  wer^  prepared  to  resist 

'  any  attempt  at^landing.    The  steamboat  CaroUiiewaa 
employed  in  the  fiervice  of  the  (so-called)  Patriots  on 

'Kavy^lanti.    MacNab  gave  orders  for  h^capture.; 
this  was  effected,  and  the  boatj  after  bein^red,  was 

■  allowed  to  drift  over  the  Fajls.  At  this  juncture,  Gen- 
•eral  Scott  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  Ainef  ican  Govern- 
ment^ to  prevent*  any  supplies  or  recruitffrom  reaching 
Kavy  Island ;  w^ere  uponYan  RenseBf^r  evicuated  his 
position  in  January,  1888.  Various  bands  of  American 
adventurers  w^e  collected  at  Detroit,  Sandusky,, and' 
Watertown^to  intade  Canada,  but  all  efforts- proved 

Mually  ineffectual.  y 

-  XXXL— In  March,  1838,  Sii^  F,  B.  Head  was  r^ 
called,  and  Sir  George  Arthur  appomted  Governor  in 
his  stead.  Five  hundred  political  prisoners  were  at  this 
time  crowded  within  the  gaols  at  Hamilton  and  To- 
ronto. Tw9  leaders— Loupt  and  Matthews— were  exe- 
cuted, others  wei*e  sent  to  the  Penitentiary  at'Kii;igs- 
ton,  while  g^ome  were  released.  In  May,.  Bill  Johnson 
plundered  and  burned  the  steamer  Sir  Bolert  Peel^ 
.  and  esc^ed  vengeance  by  taking -refuge  amidst  the 
^-.^Thousand  Islands.  Arfewgangs  of  American  "  ^ynapa- 

thizers"  ci'ossed  the  frontier  and  effected  some  slight 
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^epredatldnsn  fined  Patrjof  invasion  was  iittempte% 
cont^poraueously  with  tlie_  second  Lower  Canadian 
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Rebellion,  in  October,  1838.    One  body  of  invaders 
landed  at  Prescott,  ai^d  ensconced  themselves  in  a  stone 

^  windmill.    Here  they  were  a«ta6ked  by  the  Canadians, 
and  after  a  lengthened  struggle  they  suijendered  at 
discretion.    Further  to  the  west,  an  assault  was  made   , 
at  the  same  time  upon  Amherstburg,  but  the  Sympa-  ^^ 
thizers  were,  defeated  by  Colonel  Prince,  and.  driven, 
across  the  river  to  Detroit.    Courts-martial  were  now  , 

'  formed— the  chief  prisoners  were  executed,  while  a 
large  number  (151  in^*  all,  including  sixty-eight  from 
Lower  Canada)  of  the  less  conspicuous  were  trans- . 
ported  to  the  penal  settlements  of  New  South  Wales. 
Tl^se,  and  the  exiled  rebels  generally,  were  allowed  to 
return  about  five  years  after  this,  on  account  of  the 
intercession  of  the  Assembly  on  their  behalf. 

LOWER  AND  UPPER  CANADA  FROM  1838  TO  THE  UNION. 

XXXlL— Returning  to' Lower  Canada,  we  find  that 
in  June,  1838,  Lord  Gosford  was  recalled,  and  Sir  John 
•Oolborne  appointed  Administrfttor  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Martial  law,  which  had  prevailed  from  the 
outbreak  of  the  rebellion,  was  discontinued  in  May ; 
and  in  the  same  month  arrived  the  Earl  of  Durham, 
in  the  double  capacity  of  Governor-General  and  her 
Majesty's  High  Commissioner,  to  adjust  all  questions 
about  civil  government  pending  in  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada.  Th,e  Imperial  Parliament  also  suspended  the 
constitution  of  the  country,  and  in  its  stead  the  Gov- 
ernor was  empowered  to  form  a  Special  Council,  which 
should  exercise  the  functions  of  both  Houses.  One  of 
tUe  first  steps  taken,  was  to  hold  in  abeyance  the  Habeas 
Oorpus^Act,  that  the  imprisoned  rebels  might  be  sum- 

maSlT  dealt   tntlT.       JCiVery   ttCV   tnr-ttttt~  -av^nh  -^*^M»-****w- 

was  markXn)y  liberality  and  disinterestedness.    The 
Crown  Lands  Department  was  inquired  into,  and  many 
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abuses  brought  to  light.    By  a  bold  expediisnt,  which 
has  been  much  criticised,  the  Governor  disposed  of  all 
the  polfEical  prisoners  without  the  excitement  of  a 
formal  trial :  the  minor  offenders  were  pardoned,  and 
eighty  of  the  ringleaders  were  banished  to  the  Ber- 
mudas.    The  British  Parliament  did  not  approve  of  his 
conduct,  ^nd  passed  an  act  of  indemnity,  setting  aside 
DCirham'a  Ordinance  whereby  the  prisoners  had  been  . 
banished.     On  learning  this,  the  Governor  sent  in  his 
resignation,  to  the  universal  regret  of  the  French  and 
British  populations  alike.    He   advocated    a  Federal 
Union  of  the  Brit^h  Forth  American  Provinces,  as  a 
countei'poise  to  W  extended  territory  of  the  States  on 
the  pouth.     Before  leaving  his  government,  he  made  a 
tour  through  the  Oanadas,  and  prepared  a  Report  so 
admirable  in  its  accuracy  and  impartiality,  that  it  holds 
an  unsurpassed  rank  among  official  documents.    It  was 
owing  to  this  report  that  the  Union  of  the  Canada  was 
resolved  upon.  Responsible  Government  inti;^^uced, 
and  a  general  amelioration  of  Ooloniar  policy  effected. 
All  lovers  of  our  country  must  honour  the  Earl  of  Dur- 
ham as  the  originator  of  good  government  in  Canada. 
He  left  Quebec  in  November,  1888,  and  his  place  was 
filled  by  Sir  J.  Oolbome,  at  first  as  Administrator,  and 
then  as  Governor-General,  (Jan.  1839.) 

XXXIII.— Durham's  departure  seems  to  have  been 
the  signal  for  a  second  rebellious  attack  under  Dr.  Nel- 
son. Martial  law  was  Again  proclaimed  in  force,  and 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  suspended.  After  sundry  skir- 
mishes, Sir  John  Colbome  attacked  Nelson  at  Napier- 
ville,  and. completely  scattered  his  forces.  The  mal- 
contents  experienced  another  defeat  at  Beauharnois, 


from  tho^GIengarrylnen;  and  with^thir^iihr^^^scoud 
Lower  Canadian  Rebellion  ended,  after  a  duration  of 
seven  days.    Twelve  rebels  were  then  executed,  and 
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Oolborne  followed  up  this  stroke  by  suspending  three 
judges,  who,  biassed  in  favour  of  the  insurgents,  pro- 
nounced his  conduct  unconstitutional.  These  function- 
aries were,  after  two  years,  reinstated  by  Lord  Syden- 
ham. '       • 

Several  marauding  incursions  were  made  during 
winter  by  ruffian^  gangs  from  the  States,  who  styled 
themselves  Suntem^  despite  the  vigilance  and  repres- 
sive measures  of  General  Worth  of  the  United  States, 
army.  In  June,  183d,  Lord  John  Russell  brought  for- 
ward a.  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons,  relating  tp 
the  Union  of  th^Oanadas,  that.it  might  undergo  dis- 
cussion. Finnally  it  was  laid  over  till  next  session, 
that  more  information  might  be  acquired.  Chief  Jus- 
tice Robinson,  of  Upper  Canada,  then- in  England,  pro- 
tested strongly  against  the  projected  Union ;  but  in 
Upper  Canada  generally,  it  was  popular.  In  October, 
(1839,)  Mr.  Charles  Poulett  Thompson,  a  British  mer- 
chant, and  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  arrived  at 
Quebec  as  Governor  General.  Colbome,  released  from 
his  arduous  labours,  immediately  sailed  for  England, 
where  he  was  honourably  received,  and  elevated  to  the 
peerage  as  Lord  Seaton. 

XXXIV.— Meanwhile,  Mr.  Thompson  convoked  his 
Special  Council,  and  explained  the  views  of  the  British 
Ministry  relative  to  the  union  of  the  Canadas,  and  the 
concession  of  Responsible  Government,  which  was 
chiefly  to  be  effected  by  rendering  the  principal  mem- 
bers of  the  Executive  depende^it  for  their  position  upon 
the  mtyority  which  their  policy  might  secure  in  the 
House  of  Assembly.  The  Council  immediately  passed 
resolutions  indicating  their  entire  concnrrenoe  in  the 
—proposed  action  of  the  Home 
ter  was  thus  settled,  so  far  as  concerned  the  Lower 
Canadian  British  population,  and  under  the  ^ircum- 
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staneeiBpiwas  iiijBxpedient  toregMrd  tiie  opposition  0^1 
the  FreJwSi,  who  were  mostly  disaffected,  .^t;-^  ^^\ f*^i 
The  Governor  then  proceeded-  to  ITpp6r  Canada,^ 
where  more  diflSculty  was  experienced,  inasmuch  as  the 
majority  of  the  Upper  House .  opposed  the  mtroduction 
of  any  liberal  measure  whatsoever.    But  the  Governor 
published  a  circular  despatch'  from  Russell's  pen,  and 
by  thus  appealing  to  the  loyalty  of  tiie  Family  Compact, 
.he  succeeded  in  getting  the  Union  Bill  introduced  as  a 
Government  measure.    It  passed  both  Houses  before, 
the  end  of  January,  1840,  with  stipulations  that  there 
should  be  an  equal  representation  of  each  Province  in 
the  United  Legislature,— that  a  sufficient  permanent 
civil  list  should  be  granted,  whereby  the  judicial  bench 
might  be  rendered  indep^ent,  and  the  indispensable  ' 
business  of  Government  prosecuted,--and  that  the  pub- 
lic debt  should  be  charged  „on  the  joint  revenue  of  tiie 
United  Province.    The  sanction  of  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment was  now  the  only  thing  required,  and  to  expedite  - 
the  receipt  of  Jihis,  the  draft  of  a  Union  Bill  was  framed 
by  Chief  Justice  Sir  James  Stuart.    This  was  intro- 
duced by  Russell,  and  with  the  exception  of  certain 
clauses  relating  to  Municipalities,  passed  both  Houses, 
and  was  sanctioned  by  the  Queen  on  July  23d,  1840. 
Owing  to  a  suspending  clause,  the  bill  did  not  come 
into  operation  untU  Feb  10, 1841,  when,  by  proclamor 
tion,  it  was  announced  as  law. 

QUESTIONS  TO  CHAPTEE  II. 


I^  How  many  forma  of  govern- 
ment had  Canada  within  thirty- 
two  years?  State  what  they 
were,  with  datea.  What  was 
aVout  the  population  of  the  Can* 
aAu  Btr  ♦*'**  time  of  Beparatlont 


What  member  of  the  royaTfimny^ 
Mmo  to  CanadaJji  1791  ?    When 
did  the  first  I¥p|»"i*'nt  assemblo 
In  Upper  ari^Lower  Canada? 


State  the  number  of  members  la 
each;  where  and  by  whom  con- 
venenl.  What  change  Was  made 
In  the  names  of  the  four  upper 
Canadian  districts?  Give  some 
other  acU  of  this  Parliament 
— tt.  Where  dtd  Wmeoe  Uiten(h 
his  ftituro  capital  to  bo?  Who 
Interfered,  and  for  what  inirpose? 
Where  was  It  ultimately  ILsed, 
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and  when?  What  action  was 
taken  respecting  slavea  in  1T98? 
where  was  the  first  Upper  Cana- 
dian paper  published  f  Howwe^ 
the  duties  divided  in  1T95  be- 
tween the  Canadas  ?  What  change 
now  took  place  in  the  govern- 
ment? When  were  ports  of  en- 
try first  established  ?  Who  was 
the  next  Governor  of  Upper  Can- 
ada? What  was  the  ffrst  paper 
published  at  York,  and  when? 
What  action  did  the  Parliament 
take  respecting  hemp?  State  the 
changes  in  government  in  1805. 
When  were  public  schools  first 
established  ?  When  wa^  the  first 
accurate  census  of  Upper  Canada 
taken,  and  with  what  result? 

III.  What  postal  arrangement 
In.  1T92?  Why  and  by  whom 
was  the  exportation  of  grain  pro- 
hibited in  1795  ?  Who  succeeded 
Dorchester?  What  operated  to 
the  prejudice  of  Immigrants? 
When  was  slavery  abolished  In 
Lower  Canada?  What  caused 
the  establishment  of  the  Trinity 
Houses  ?  Who  watfthe  first  Prot- 
estant Bishop  of  Quebec,  and 
when  appointed?  When  and 
where  was  an  Episcopal  Ca- 
thedral built?  Who  succeeded 
Milnos?  Hov  was  the  liberty 
of  the  press  infringed  upon  ? 

IV.  Who  was  instrumental  In 
diffusing  education  in  Lower  Can- 
ada, and  with  what  result  ?  What 
French  paper  appeared  in  1806? 
What  course  did  It  pursue  ?  Why 
was  Sir  James  Craig  sent  out  ? 
Give  particulars  respecting  the 
first  Canadian  steamboat  Ke- 
spectinff  the  second. 

V.  When  did  Internal  difficul- 
ties roach  a  crisis  f  In  what  way 
did  tho  Assembly  seek  to  become 
Independt-nt?  How  did  it  seek 
to  gain  a  control  over  all  colonial 
aflUirs?  What  was  tho  result? 
Of  what  despotic  and  utilns- 
tliiable  measures  was  Governor 
Craig  guilty?  What  was  this 
period  called?  Why  did  tho 
Governor  so  act  ?  Wht>  suooeed- 
edhlm?  Who  was  now  appointed 


eg  mm  7  w  no  was  now  appointed 

to  Lower  Canada?    WBat  con- 

dilatory  measures   did  Prevost 

adopt?     What  militia  bill  wm 


Introduced?    When  was  war  de- 
clared ? 

VI.  How  did  Prevost  first  aoi? 
How  w«s  specie  prevented  from 
passing  into  the  States?  What 
regulars  were  in  the  country, 
and  how  stationed?  How  were 
their  small  numbers  reinforced? 
Hy  whom,  when,  and  where  was 
Canada  first  invaded  ?  Who^as- 
tened  to  attack  him,  and  with 
^hat  result  ?  What  success  had 
*^*Btain  Eoberts  in  the  far  west< 

VII.  Where  did  the  Ameri- 
cans concentrate  their  efibrts? 
Where  did  they  open  the  attack? 
What  success  had  Bensellaer? 
Who  advanced  to  check  him,  and 
with  what  success?  In  what 
manner  did  the  British  ultimate- 
ly succeed?  What  were  their 
respective  losses?  How  did  the 
republicans  seek  to  retrieve  the 
campaign?  How  and  by  whom 
was  Offdensbure  token  ? 

VIII.  Describe  Proctor's  suc- 
cess near  Detroit.  Who  had  the 
command  of  Lake  Ontario,  and 
bv  what  meons?  What  was  the 
plan  of  the  campaign  ?  Sketch 
the  expedition  against  York. 
Wliere  did  the  enemy  next  turn, 
and  with  what  result  ?  How  did 
Vincent  act  ?  What  was  the  po- 
sition of  the  enemy?  By  whom 
was  tho  British  flotilla  organized 
and  manned ?  What  mos  the  re- 
sult of  Sackett's  Harbour  expe- 
dition ?  State  the  progress  of 
events  at  Detroit. 

IX  Describe  the  victory  of  the 
British  at  Stony  Creek.  What 
success  was  gained  at  Beaver- 
Dams?  What  did  the  Ameri- 
cans hold  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Niagara?  Which  party  was 
successful  on  Lake  Champlaln? 
How  was  this  in  part  balanced  ? 
What  victory  did  Perry's  fleet 
gain  ?  Describe  Harrison'^s  move- 
ments. 

X.  State  the  plan  of  operations 
formed  against  Montreal.  How 
was  Hampton  checked  »  Sketch 
the   movements  of   Wilkinson. 

Bctwepn   whom    »ni\  »»»>.  ^rhst  — 
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result  was  the  battle  of  Chryst^ 
ler's  fiirm  fought  *  Describe  tha 
operations  on  thoNla^^araAruntier. 


QUESTIONB  TO    OHAPTEB  XI. 
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XI  "WTio  was  impeached  Ii|. 
1814,  and  by  whom  ?  Mention 
some  of  the  charges.  Give  some 
account  of  John  Henry 'S  mission. 
Who  was  also  impeached,  and  on 
what  grounds?  What  resulted 
from  these  impeachments  ? 

XIL  What  operations  took 
place  on  the  Richelieu?  What 
success  and  reverse  did  the  Brit- 
ish next  experience  ?  Detail  tho 
attempts  madef  on  the  Niagara 
frontier.  Sketch  the  battle  of 
Lnndy^s  Lane. 

XIII.  How  was  Preyost  now 
strengthened  ?  What  did  he  re- 
Bolye  to  do  ?  What  was  the  re- 
sult f  How  were  affairs  In  Upper 
Canada?  How  did  the  British 
regain  Fort  Erie?  When  was 
peace  restored?  What  was  tho 
position  of  things  after  the  treaty 
of  peace  ?  When  was  peace  of* 
flcially  proclaimed  at  Quebec? 
What  constituted  the  safety  of 
Canaila  during  this  war  ? 

XIY.  What  grants  were  made 
in  1815,  and  for  what  purposes  ? 
Why  did  Prevost  depart,  and  who 
succeeded  him?  What  changes 
took  place  in  the  administration 
of  Upper  Canada?  Give  an  in- 
stance of  Drummond^s  intoler- 
ance. What  private  man  now 
became  obnoxious  to  the  govern- 
ment? Why  did  Drummond 
again  prorogue  the  Assembly? 
Who  succeeded  him  ?  What  did 
this  Governor  see  and  point  out? 
What  ftital  division  now  became 
evident?  When  were  Common 
schools  established  in  Upper  Can- 
ada? 

XV.  When  and  where  was  tho 
first  bank  opened  ?  Where  was 
tho  next?  what  offer  was  ac- 
cepted in  1S18?  What  was  the 
efrect  of  this  ?  How  wore  the 
people  now  divided  ? 

XVI.  Why,  when,  and  by  whom 
was  fiherbrooke  relieved?  Who 
wss  appointed  to  Upper  Canada? 
What  is  noticeable  after  1815? 
What  was  the  result  in  Lower 
Orasdia?  WhatJ[n  Uj^per Canada? 

XYII.  Give  a  notice  of  Gour- 
laj^s perseontion.  What  occurred 
la  IwO?    Wbo  first  cams  into 
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notioo  next  year?  What  canal 
was  begun  in  1824?  Who  pro- 
jected it,  and  when  ?  What  at- 
tempts were  made  by  the  Scot- 
tish Church  ?  When  were  they 
successful?  Give  a  notice  of  tho 
Canada  Land  Company. 

XVIII.  What  person  now  fell 
into  official  dislike?  When  did 
the  Reformers  predominate  in  the. 
Assembly,  and  what  was  tho  re- 
sult ?  When  and  by  whom  wai 
King's  College  endowed?  How 
was  Judge  Willis  treated?  By 
whom  was  Ifaitland  succeedeo, 
and  when  ? 

XIX.  What  difflofiltytirose  In 
Lower  Canada  ?  What  was  Rich- 
mond's fate?  Upon  whom  di^ 
the  government  successively  de*- 
volvo?  What  scheme  did  Dal- 
housie  bring  forward?  What 
was  the  result  ?  What  publioi 
work  was  commenced  in  1821  ? 

XX.  What  trade  was  increas- 
ing? What  was  the  consequence  fif 
What  efforts  had  the  Assembly: 
been  making,  and  with  what  suc- 
cess? What  misunderstnndinff- 
arose  in  1822  ?  How  was  it  ao^ 
lusted  ?  What  project  raised  ob- 
jeetion  in  the  Canadas?  How 
was  the  popular  cause  strength- 
ened in  1823?  What  boundary 
was  now  settled?    What  news- 

gipcr  change  occurred  in  1828?;- 
etail  what  was  going  on  in  th»- . 
Assembly.  Whb  was  consnic- 
upuB  in  his  opposition?  What, 
society  was  founded  in  1824,  and! 
what  has  it  effected  ?  Give  somtti 
particulars  as  to  the  two  great 
ships  built  near  Quebec  Who- 
governed  in  Dalhousie's  absence?. 

XXI.  What  had  been  the  posl* 
tion  ot  affairs  for  four  years  f 
What  concession  was  now  mads, 
and  how  ?  What  revenues  wewh 
claimed  by  the  Crown?  Shoir 
bow  the  noma  authorities  dis* 
approved  of  Burton's  condnet». 
Wnat  university  was  now  estab* 
lished  ?  What  monument  waft> 
erected  In  1827?  What  fresh 
trouble  arose  with  Parliament  f 


menced,  and  at  whose  expense  ? 
XXII.  Exemplify  the  discon- 
tent of  182&    Who  presented  tbtt 
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?etltionf  What  did  the  BrltiBlt 
'arllamentary  committee  recom- 
mend? What  did  it  condemn  ^ 
What  are  these  suggestions 
known  as  ?  To  what  bost  was 
Dalhousie appointed?  Name  his 
successor.  How  did  he  conciliate 
the  Parliament  and  country? 
What  assurance  did  he  Rfve  the 
House  ?  When  was  Lower  Cana- 
dian representation  increased,  and 
to  what  extent?  Wbo  followed 
Kempt?  What  was  the  main 
feature  of  Qoderich's  bill  ?  How 
did  the  Assembly  receive  it? 
What  paper  was  re-established  in 
1881,  and  what  was  its  course? 
Give  the  number  of  newspapers 
in  Canada.  What  proposal  Was 
made  at  Kingston  ? 

XXIII.  What  was  now  trans- 
ferred to  the  Assembly?    What 
was  asked  in  return?    Describe 
the  first  civil  disturbance.    How 
was  the  country  afflicted  in  1832  ? 
State  the  course  pursued  by  the 
Assembly.    What  difficulty  arose 
with  Upper  Canada?  When  were 
the  first  mayors  elected  in  Cana- 
da, and  where?    What  demand 
did   the   Lower   House  make  ? 
What  arose   from  this?     How 
were  the    civil    officers   partly 
'  paid? 
.  XXIV.  What  was  going  on  In 
1883?      When   did   the   second 
cholera  break  forth  ?    When  did 
the  last  Lower  Canadian  Parlia- 
ment meet  ?  What  was  the  tenor 
of  the  petition  to  the  King?  Who 
was   appointed   colonial  agent? 
What  action  did  England  take  in 
1885?     What  instructions  were 
riven?     How  did  Qosford  suc- 
ceed?   Why  were  the  supplies 
afterwards  refused? 

XXV.  What  celebrated  letter 
passed  between  the  two  Parlia- 
ments in  1886?  What  did  the 
commissioners  propose?  What 
was  the  effect  of  re-assembling 
Tarllament?  iBtate  the  nature  of 
Bussell's  resolutions.  What  de- 
cayed the  execution  of  them  ? 

XXVI.  What  was  the  state  of 


lutions?  How  did  tho  French 
Canadians  act  ?  W  hom  did  Qos- 
ford dismiss  ?  Where  was  Brit- 
ish authority  fir;5t  disregarded? 
Where  did  the  disaffection 
spread?  How  was  the  Govern*  , 
ment  strengthened  ? 

XXVII.  Where  was  the  first 
.skirmish?  What  did  the  Gov- 
'  ernment^esolve  upon,  and  with 

what  result?  What  took  placo 
at  St  John  ?  What  villages  were 
attacked,  and  why?  What  suc- 
cess had  Gore  and  Wetherall? 
From  what  quarter  did  assistance 
come  to  the  rebels?  Where  did 
Colborne  next  turn  his  arms? 
When  was  peace  restored  ? 

XXVIII.  How  and  in^hat  re- 
spect did  the  Executive  become 
independent  in  Upper  Canada? 
What  was  the  nature  of  the  peti- 
tion from  Toronto  ?  What  nota- 
ble men  came  forward  in  1829? 
What  claim  did  the  Assembly 
make  in  1880?  How  and  when 
was  one  great  difficulty  settled  ? 
Who  was  sent  to  England  with  a 
petition,  and  what  was  its  tenor? 
What  act  was  passed  in  1884? 
What  was  the  chief  Parllanqent- 
ary  action  next  year?  What  were 
the  Clergy-Keserves,  and  when 
set  apart?  What  did  the  Exec- 
utivfrdo  respecting  them  in  1885? 

XXIX.  Who  succeeded  ,Col- 
borne?  To  what  office  was  Col- 
borne appointed?  How  did  Sir 
r.  B.  Head  act  respecting  the 
Legislature?  Whv  did  the  new 
Executive  members  resign  ? 
When  were  the  supplies  first 
stopped?  What  change  took 
placo  in  the  complexion  of  the 
House?  What  bill  did  the  new 
Parliament  Introduce  ?  How  was 
Mackenzie  employed  ? 

XXX.  What  accelerated  Mac- 
kenzie's movements  ?  Where  and 
by  whom  were  the  rebels  defeat- 
ed? When  was  another  attempt 
made  at  insurrection,  and  'how 
quelled  ?  What  did  Mackenzie 
next  do?  How  did  MacNab  act? 
What  caused  the  evacuation  of 


Ifavylsinndf  What  ofToits  wofe^ 
afterwards  made,  and  with  what 
success? 
XXXL  When  and  by  whom 


liffiBrs  In  XrahadaT  Whft"cmir- 
menced  a  system  of  organization  ? 
What  dirt  Gosford  do  ?  How  did 
Farliamontrooelve  Kusseirsreso- 
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was  Head  superseded?  How 
were  the  prisoners  treated?  What 
oatrage  aid  Bill  Johnson  com- 
mit ?  When  Mras  the  final  Patriot 
invasion?  Describe  It.  Where 
were  the  Si/mpathizera  also  de- 
feated ?  What  bocanae  of  the  im- 
prisoned rebels  ? 

XXXII.  Who  8Qcc%eded  Oos* 
ford  ?  What  was  the  duration  of 
martial  law?  In  what  capacities 
did  Durham  arrive?  How  did 
the  Imperial  Parliament  act? 
What  was  the  first  step  of  the 
special  council  f  How  did  Dur- 
ham dispose  of  the  prisoners  ? 
Why  did  Durham  resVgn  ?  What 
did  he  advocate  ?  What  is  to  bo 
said  of  his  report?  What  effect 
had  it?  Wh£i8  Dttrham  to  be 
honoured  ?  Who  succeeded  him, 
ondin  what^year? 
'   XXXIII.  What  occurred  after. 


Durham's  departure?  Describe 
tho'  second  rebellion.  How  did 
Colborne  act  In  this  exigency? 
Who  were  the  Hunterat  What 
bill  was  brought  forward,  and  hj 
whom,  in  tho  British  House  ii| 
June,  1889?  oWbo  protested 
against  this  bill  ?  Who  was  tbo 
next  Governor  ?  How  was  Col- 
borne rewarded  ? 
*  XXXIV.  What  was  the  new 
Governor's  first  step  ?  What  sue* 
cess  did  he  meet  with  ?  What 
was  his  difliculty  In  Upper  Cana- 
da, aiid  how  did  he  overcome  It? 
What  stipulations  were  attached 
to  the  bill  and  Its  passage  ?  By^ 
Whom  was  a  draft  of  t^  Unioii 
bill  framed?'  How  was  It  re- 
ceived 1^  the  Home  Govern- 
ment? When  did  it  receive  the 
Boyal  sanction?  <When  did  it 
y«eiM  into  opcration^? 


were 


X)HAPTER  m. 

FROM  THE  RE-TJNIOIT  OF  THE  CANADA8  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 

L—In  1840,  Queen's  College,  Kingston,  was  estab- 
lished, and  Victoria  College  (founded  eight  years  be- 
fore) was  incorporated  as  \  University.  After  the 
TTirion,  puhjic  attention  was  turned  to  the  settlement 
of  the  Clergy-Reserves,  which  had  long  been  a  source 
of  agitation.  A  Bill  was  brought  forward  in  Upper 
Canada  advocating  their  sale,  and  the  'pwrtition  of  the 
proceeds,  so  that  the  largest  share  should  fall  to  tho 
Church  of  England.  This  was  carried,  but  did  not 
satisfy  the  Reformers,  who  still  kept  the  question  be- 
fore the  people.  The  germ  of  Responsible  Government 
was  now  implanted  in  the  Constitution,  as  may  be  seen 
frqpi  the  words  of  the  Governor's  Jiessage,  "  That  be 
h»d  been  ftnmmanilpfl   }yj  Her 


the  government  in  accordance  .with  the  well-under- 
stood wishes  of  ilie  people ;  and  to  pay  their  feelingSy 
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as  expressed  throngh  their  representatives,  tlio  defer- J* 
rence  that  was  justly  due  to  them."  Towards  the  ^ 
close  of  1840,  the  imprisonment  in  the  United  States 
of  Deputy  Sheriff  McLeod  for  his  supposed  share  in 
the  destruction  of  the  Caroline,  threatened  to  elcite  a 
general  war.  He  was,  however,  acquitted  and  releas- 
ed, hefore  any  unpleasant  consequenees  enstied. 

Upon  the  formal  re-union  of  the  Provinces  heing 
proclaimed  in  February,  1841,  a  general  election  took 
place.  Kingston  was  n^ade  the  Seat  of  Government, 
where  the  Legislature  was  convened  on  June  13th— 
the  Lieutenant-Governorship  of  Upper  Canada  came 
to  an  end,  and  Sir.  Thompson,  now  raised  to  the  peer- 
age as  Baron  Sydenham  of  Kent  and  of  Toronto,  wis 
entrusted  with  the  sole  authority.  .The  Tory  and  Ee- 
forra  representatives  from  Western  Canada  were  well- 
nigh  equal  in  numbers,  so  that  th^  French  party  held 
the  balance  of  power— a  position  which  it  has  occu*' 
pied,  more  or  less,  ever  sincie. 

IL— Sydenham  had  many  difficulties  and  prejudices 
to  contend  with,  especially  in  the  formation  of  the  Leg- 
islative Council.  But  he  triumphed  over  every  obsta- 
cle, and  introduced,  through  the  Executive^bills  relating 
to  the  revision  of  Custom-house  duties,  the  regulation 
of  the  currency,  the  extension  of  education,  the  forma- 
tion of  an  efficient  Board  of  Works,  and  the  establish- 
ment  of  municipal  corporations.  Incessant  exertion 
and  anxiety  had  almost  worn  out  his  feeble  constitution, 
when  he  was  severely  injured  by  a  fall  from  his  horse. 
This  was  sufficient  to  cause  his  death  on  the  19th  Sept., 
1841,  and  he  was  buried  at  Kingston  in  compliance 
with  his  own  request.    His  name  will  be  gratefully 


Temembered,-wTthr^Bt-of^urham,"Vyho6e  policy  ho- 
adopt^,  as  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of  Canada. 
Sydenham's  successor.  Sir  Charles  Bagot,  a  high- 
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"""ISlmrch  Tory,  arrived  at  the  capital  in  January,  1842, 
and  relieved  Sir  Eichard  Jackson,  whoj  as  commander 

,  of  the  forces,  had  been  administering  the  IGrovemment. 
Baldwin  and  Hineks  now  came  into  power  with  the 
French  party  under  liifontaine,  and,  on  accepting 
office,  the  Hi^i^^iT  went  back  to  their  constituents  to 
be  re-elected,  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  gov* 
emmental  responsibility  to  the  people.  HI  health  in- 
duced Bagot  to  request  his  recall,  (he  died  at  Kingston 
in  May,  1648,)  and  accordingly  Sir  Charles  Hetcalfe 
was  appointed  Governor-General  of  Canada,  m  the  bo- 
ginning  of  1848.  He'manifested  a  decided  leaning  tow- 
ards the  Tory  party,  of  which  Sir  A.  MacFab  (knighted 
V  for  .his  services  during  the  rebellion)  was  now  a  promi- 
nent member.  This  Governor  maintained  his  right  to 
;  appoint  the  Executive  officers  of  the  Crowp,  and  on 
^''the  resignation  of  the  Ministry,  he  sought  to  form  a 
Ffovisipnal  Qabinet ;  but  his  conduct  was  denounced 
by  the  Reformers.  In  1844,  the  seat  of  Government 
was  removed  to  Montreal. 

III.— A  new  election  now  took  place,  by  which  the 
Tories  gained  a  small  majority  in  the  House,  and  their 
administration,  under  Mr.  Draper,  (Sir  A.  MacNab 
being  Speaker,)  lasted  during  the  term  of  Metcalfe's, 
and  his  successor's  governorship..  In  1845,  two  largo 
fires  desolated  Quebec  and  rendered  24,000  inhabitants 
houseless :  Britain  contributed  £100,000  sterling  to : 
the  relief  of  these  unfortunates.  Bad  health  compelled 
the  Governor  (who  had  been  raised  to  the  peerage  as 
Bftron  Metcalfe,  on  account  of  his  long  and. valuable 
services  in  India  and  elsewhere)  to  retire  from  his 
liuties   in  November  of  this-  year,  when  Lieutenant- 


-Oeneral  Eari  <Jathcart,'commaiider  ofHsbribrce^  war 


appointed  AdnJ^ 
proposed  to  pl^ 
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strator.    About  this  time  the  Ministry 
all  fosses  wttised  by  destruction  of    ^ 
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property  during  the  rebellioa'  in  Upper  Canada,  by  the 
sequestration  of  a  special  iund  arising  from  tavern  and 
other  licenses.     This  was  agreed  to  by  the  French 
party,  provided  that  compensation  should  likewise  be 
given  for  all  losses  sustained  by  the  Loyalists  in  Lower' 
Canada.    Everything  was  thus  satisfactorily  arranged, ' 
and  at  the  close  of  1845,  six  Commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed to  cWfy  carefully  all  just  losses  so  sustained. 
But  to  obtain  a  correct  and  trustworthy  classification 
seemed  itnpossible-^it  was  no  easy  matter  to  separate 
the  innocent  from  the  guilty—the  rebels  from  the  loy- 
alists—and, as  might  be  expected,  the  Commissioners 
(in  April,  1846)  presented  a  very  unsatisfactory  report^'  ■ 
in.  which  it  was  conjectured  that  £100,000  would*"  suf- 
fice  to  pay  all  real  losses.     Mr.  Draper's  Ministry 
accordingly  introduced  a  Bill  ordering  the  issue  of 
£9,986  in  Provhicial  Debentures,  to  be  applied  to  the 
partial  payment  of  Lower  Canadian  Losses.    In  1846, 
Common  Schools  were  extensively  est^iblisbed  through- 
out the  country,  and  the  present  educational  system 
introduced,  chiefly,  through  the  creditable  exertions  of  . 

Dr.  Ryerson. 

IV.— The  Earl  of  Elgin,  the  new  Governor  of  Can- 
ada,  arrived  at  Montreal  in  January,  1847.  The  Tory 
Ministry  was  now  in  the  last  stages  of  decrepitude, 
and  was  being  vigorously  attacked  by  the  Reforar  press, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Pilot,  a  Montreal  paper, 
edited  by  Mr.  Hincks,  (who  m  also  established  th© 
Toronto  iJxaminer  in  1889.)  Agitation  wOs  again 
becoming  prevalent  respecting  the  01ergy-Reserves» 
question,  and  their  secularization  was  advoca^d  by 
the  Reformers.    A  Relief  Fund  was  this  year  Vned 

"for  ^the  purpose^orcdhtributi^ IQ  the  wants  of  the 
famine-stricken"  poor  of  Scotland  and  Jreland.     This 

^    fiimine  nov  began  to  cause  vast  numbers  of  the  desti- 
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t^te^io  emigrate  to  America, -bo  that  up  t&  the  begiii^ 
ning  of  August  T0,000  emigrants  had  landed  at  Quebec.  .*, 
After  the  meetijog  of  Parliament  in  June,  Lord  Elgin 
-infQmifd  the  Legislature  that  the  British  Government 
was  rea^sto  hand  over  to  Canada  the  control  of  tho 
Post  Offic^ department,  and  that  the  Canadian  Houses 
were -also  empowered  fo  repeal  the  differential  duties    ' 
in  favour  of  British  manufactures.     Parliamefit  was 
soon  after  dissolved,  •  and   Eeform-Conventions  were 
held  all  over  the  country  in  view  of  the  n^w  elections 
of  January,  1848.    The  Reformers  then  proved  com- 
pletely triumphant  at  ^le  pojls,-  and  nearly  all  their  ) 
leader,  were  returned— -Hincks,  Balden,  Price,  Blake, 
and  Malcolm  Cameron..    Br.  W.  Nelson  and  Papineau    * 
were  also  sent  from  Lower  Canada  as  representatives    ^ 
to  the  new  Assembly.    On  the  opening,  of  P'arTiamenl^ 
Mr.  Draper's  Ministry  resigned,/Ml  the  Baldwin-La- 
fontaine  Government  assumed  ^e  direction  of  affairs, 

iportant  measure 


m  II 


tion- 


.^  Tdwards  the  close  of  the  year, 
was  passed  in  the  repeal  of  the  Im 

'  Laws.  This  and  the  former  repeal  of  differential  duties 
insured  to  Canada  the  pjavileges  of  free  trade.  The 
colony  was  alldwed  to  import  goods  whfeince  ahd  how 
she  pleased ;  she  was  entrusted  with  the  Entire  control 
of  Provincial  l;rad^  and  th^  regulation  of  her  own  Tariff 
of  Customs.     ~    ' 

V. — ParliMjent  was  again  ^-convened  in  Januar^, 
1849,  and  theTjOvernor  remarked  upon  the  completion 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  Canals  which-  was  brought  aboiidt 
during  the  year,  and  th^o  speedy  transference  of  tho 
Post  Office  Department  to  ^he  Colonial  Government* 
Mr.  Lafontaine  introduced  a  bill  to  pay  the  balance  of 
laO.wef  ipaaadtftttBebellttm'Lossei^  and  ft  stormy  deba^ 


folio  WW.    The  Opposition  contended  that  by  its  pro* 
"visions  actual  rebels  were  to  be  remunerated,  and  that 
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it  WM  therefore  douMy  unfair  for  Upper  Canada  to 
p&j  any  proportion  whatsoever.    The  Ministry  fiaplied, 
that  liio  olrject  of  the  bill  was  only  to  ^fa|^i6r  m 
destruction  caused  bf  the  rebels,  and  to  carry  out  the 
▼lews  of  their  predecessors  in  office  in  1846,  who  had 
paid  Upper  Canadian  losses  ft*om  licenses  forming  part 
.of  the  general  consolidated  fund,  and  had  contemplated 
a  similar  provision,  in  part  fulfilled  for  Lower  Canadian 
Eebellion-Losses.    But  the  Opposition  members  toa!^^ 
aged  to  spread  their  view  of  the  qUestioa  ovei  '^i|| 
country,  from  Montreal  westward,  and  monster  me^^ 
ings,  denouncing  Ministerial  policy^  were  lield,  in  which 
the  common  watchword  was  "No  pay  to  Rebels." 
The  antagonism  of  races  broke  forth  again,  andT^any 
members  of  the  Ultra-Tory  party  threatened  annMt% 
tipn  to  the  States,  sooner  than  submit  to  the  conse- 
quences ^f  Lafontai|^  measures.    Nevertheless  the 
Bill  w«s  carried  in  ihe  Assembly  by  48  to  32,  i^nd 
having  passed  the  Upper  House,  it  was  assented  to  Iby 
Lord  Elgin,  on  April  26th,  1849.    On  leaving  the  Par- 
liament House  the  Governor  was  insultfed  by  the  crowd, 
and  in  the  evening  ia  disorderly  mob,  to  the  lasting, 
disgrace  of  Montreal,  set  fire  to  this  building,  whicl^, 
with  tlie  valuable  Library,  (wherein  wete  1800  vol 
umes  on  Canada  alone|)  was  complete|||||feyyed.   ^' 
oting  was  carried  dn^n  the  city,  IhRk  ^®^' 
members  were  maltreated,  and  thlProusIs  injured. 
Pitoilar  scenes  were  enacted  throughout  Upper  Canada, 
icially  in  Toronto,  where  Baldwin,  and  some  others, 
l^t  in  effigy.    Some  fhrther  attempts  at  vio- 
^.teg  i^e  in  the  capital,  the  military  fired  into 
1).  an^ne  man  was  killed.    Meanwhile,  ad- 


InMses,  from  tlielSefofmers  chiefly, ^anre  pomrog  4*- 


frbm  all  quarters  to  Lord  Elgin,  expressing  their  confi- 
den*e  in  his  Adminlstl^tion,  and  their  regret  for  the- 
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Bcenes  ho  hai  witnessed.  The  Governqf  nevertheless 
tendered  his  resignation,  hut  all  the  Home  authorities 
approved  of' his  ^ndnct,  and  requested  him  to  con- 
tinue in  office.  To  this  he  consented,  and  the  mor»^ 
gladly,  .inasmuch  as  the  unfounded  agitation  was 
already  heginning  to  suhside^ >  •  ,4., ;     ^y^\      ,   , 

In  view,  of  the  late  unseemly  occurrences,  it  was 
resolved  to  remove  the  seat  of  Government  from  Mont* 
real,,  and  for  the  next  two  years  to  meet  at  Toronta, 
(its  name  had  been  changed  from  York  in  1834.)  Sub- 
sequent to  this  period  the  practice  has  continued  ©f 
holding  the  sijtting  of  both  Houses  for,  four  years  alter- 
nately in'  Quebec  and  Toronto,  whic^^  however,  will 
8horuy>be  done  away  with,  by  reason  of  the  QueenV 
selection,  in  coiupliance  with  the  wish  of  Parliament, 
of  OWwa  (formerly  By  town),  as  the  permanent  seat 
of  Government.  ^^      >fc         >.        „i 

YI.*— The  repeal  of  the  ConTXaWs  in  England,  in ' 
1846,  whereby  all  preference  in  faVour  of  Canadian  4 
grain  was  abolished,  and  trade  consequently  diverted 
from  the  St.  Lawrence,  now  began  to  produce  telling 
effects  upon  the  credit  and  revenue  of  the  country,  froni 
which  it  took  many  years  of  industry  and  perseverance 
to  re<5over.  In  1849,  a  complete  system  dT  Municipal 
institutions  was  organized  in  Upper  Canada,  and  in  the 
following  ye^  fi  sdmewhat  similar  measure  was  intro- 
duced  in  Lower  Canada.  By  this  expedient,  each  dis- 
trict was  entrusted  with  the  raanagefnent  of  its  own 
local  affairs,  and  the  general  revenge  was  relifeved  from 
any  undue  burdens  Which  were  morepropen^harge- 
able  upon  the  localities  benefitted.  In  18597^e  first 
proposition  was  made  concerning  Reciprocity,  or  free 
interchange  of  trflde.wi^B|k>  United  States.  -In.  this 
year  also  the  Ohlef  Examiner ^  and  other  Beform  pa- 
pers,  commenced   figitation  afresh  and   persistently 
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respecting 'the  Olel^^serves'  question,  with  a  view 
to  .their  secularization,    A  division  thus  arose  in  the 
"  B^ferm  ranks,  and  the  extreme  party  became  known 
'  a»'  Clear  Grits.    The  free   banking-system   was  now 
introduced,  whieh  provided  for  the  issue  of  notes  se- 
cured by  the  deposit  of  Provincial  securities  with  the 
Eeceiver-General.    In  1851,  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment was  transferred  to  the  control  of  the  Canadian 
Government,  and  a  uniform  rate  of  letter-postage  (3d. 
per  ounce)  was  adopted.    About  this  time  rail wVs 
began  to  be  constructed,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 
successful  competition  with"  the  States  for  the  immense 
carrying  trade  of  the  West.    The  first  lines  commenced 
were  the  Great  Western,  (projected  by  Sir-A.  MacNab,) 
the  Northern,  and  the  Grand  Trunk.    Numerous  light- 
houses had  also  by  this  time  been  erected  in  the  St. 
'  Lawrence  River  and  Gulf,  to  insure  safety  to  naviga- 
tion.   Canada  now;  made  a  very  creditable  display  at 
the  great  industrial  exhibition  of  the  world's  products 
lield  at  London. . 

YII.— In  October,  1851,  Mr.  Hincks  became  pre- 
mier; he 'greatly  forwarded  the  interests  of  the  coun- 
try, and  especially  identified  himself  with  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the'  Grand  Trunk  Railway.  The  Parliamentary 
session  of  1852  is  characterized  as  the  Railroad  Session, 
since,  at  this  time,  all  existing  rail way-cham^  wore 
amended,  and  many  new  ones  granted.  Montre^  was 
this  year  desolated  by  a  terrible  fire,  which  deprived 
10,000  people  of  theip^houses.  In  1858,  the  elective  fran- 
chise was  reformed  and  extended,  and  the  number  of 
members  in  the  Lower  House  augmented  from  84  to 
180. 


ada,  and  the  other  British  North  American  Colonies  of 
the  one  part,  and  the  United  States  of  the  other,  was 
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finally  concluded,  after  much  negotiation,  at  Washing- 
ton, in  July,  1854,  where  Lord  Elgin  appeared  as  a 
special  representative  of  the  British  Government. 
This  was  the  first  time  that  Great  Britain  recognized 
the'right  of  the  Colonies  to  participate  in  the  framing 
of  a  treaty  which  concerned  their  interests.  This 
treaty  allows  to  Americans,  with  certain  exceptions, 
the  use  of  British  sea-fisheries ;  it  provides  for  a 
numerous  list  of  commodities  which  may  be  inter- 
changed free  of  duty,  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Colonies,  and  the  third  great  feature  is  that  it  opens 
the  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Colonial 
Canals  to  Americans,  while  the  right  to  navigate  Lake 
Michigan  is  accorded  to  Canadians.  Li  this  year  Lord 
Elgin  was  recalled,  and"  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Edmund 
Head,  the  present  Governor-General  of  British  North 
America.  Ip.  1855,  the  Universal  Exhibition  was 
opened  at  Paris,  and  there  Canada  distinguished  her- 
self by^ciirrying  off  one  grand  medal  of  honour,  one 
medal  of  honour,  thirteen  first  class  and  thirty  second 
class  medals,  while  forty-three  of  her  contributors 
obtained  honourable  mention. 

Vlir. — A  settlement  of  the  Clergy-Reserves'  ques- 
tion, satisfactory  to  the  people,  was  now  obtained.  The 
Canadian  Parliament,  under  the  authority  of  an  Impe- 
rial Act,  separated  the  State  entirely  from  all  Church 
connection,  committed  with  the  various  mcumbents, 
and  after  providing  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the 
clergy,  divided  the  remaining  land  and  funds  among 
Upper  Canadian  Municipalities.  In  Lower  Canada, 
likewise,  a  great  social  change  has  recently  been  effect- 
ed; the  Feudal  Tenure,  which  so  long  repressed  the 
iftflimtrial  offbrta 


abolished,  with  the  consent  of  all  parties  interested. 
The  rights  of  property  have  been  respected  by  making 
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an  arrangement  so  that  each  tenant  should  pay  a  cei> 
tain  amount  to  his  seigneur,  while  the  requisite  balance 
of  about  £650,000  should  be  made  up  by  a  contribution 
from  united  Canada.    In  1856,  the  elective  principle 
was  introduced  into  the  Legislative  Council,    The  old 
nominees  of  the  Crown  are  to  retain  their  seats  for 
life,  but  every  neW  member  is  to  be  returned  by  one  of 
forty-eight  Hectoral  divisions  into  which  the  Province 
has  been  mapped  out  for  this  special  purpose.    The 
Canadian  Goyernment  has  been  obliged,  in  self-defence, 
'to  establish  a  weekly  line  of  ocean  steamships  to  Eng- 
land, at  an  annual  expense  of  £45,000,  in  order  to  com- 
pete with  the  Cunard  line,  running  to  Boston  an||jfew 
York,  which  the  Imperial  Parliament  had  su|iSi^zed. 
Our  lino  of  ships  has  suffered  greatly  by  the  Successive 
losses  of  the  Canadian.,  Indian^  and  Hungarian ;  never- 
theless, by  the  average  of  passages,  it  has  been  proved 
that  the  Canadian  route  is  superior  to  any  other,  and 
a  prosperous  future  may  therefore  be  anticipated.    In 
1857,  a  severe  commercial  crisis  passed  over  this  conn- 
try,  which,  combined  with  the  bad  harvest  of  that  and 
the  following  years,  depressed  trade  and  business  gen- 
erally, to  an  alarming  extent.    In  consequence  of  the 
falling  off  in  the  revenue,  new  customs  acts  were  passed 
in  1858  and  1859,  which  imposed  additional  duties  on 
many  imported  articles,  and  extended  the  ad  valorem 
principle,  in  order  to  develope  direct  trade  by  sea  be- 
tween Canada  and  foreign  countries.    This  policy  seems 
to  have  met  with  success,  and  Canada  is  rapidly  advan-  ^ 
cing  to  a  higher  and  more  influential  position  than  she 
has  ever  yet  occupied.  , 

IX.— Attention  began  to  be  given  about  this  time 
to  Uyo  annMationjDf  Ee4  BLvfir  fiottlement  a^ 


portions  of  the  territory  adjoining,  held  by  the  Hud- 
son'* Bay  Company,  under  a  charter  of  Charles  II., 
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granted  in  1670.  Eed  River  was  first  settled  by  fur- 
traders  of  the  Company,  but  was  not  regularly  colo- 
nized until  after  having  been  purchased  in  1812  by 
Lord  Selkirk,  who  established  a  number  of  industrious 
Scottish  families  in  the  wilderness.  A  few  years  after 
his  death,  tire  colony  reverted  into  the  hands  of  the 
Company,  who  repurchased  it  without 'the  knowledge 
or  consent  of  the  inhabitants.  The  hardy  Scottish 
settlers  have  survived  all  manner  of  vicissitudes :  at- 
tacks of  hostile  Indians,  violent  opposition  of  the  rival 
North-West  Company,  failure  of  crops,  insuflScient 
Btore-supplies,  freshets  of  the  river,  ravages  of  insects, 
and  of  disease, — and  form  the  nucleus  of  a  flourishing 
settlement  which  now  numbers  10,000  souls,  includmg 
Christianized  Indians  and  Canadian  half-breeds. 

The  Hudson's  Bay  and  North- West  Companies 
were  amalgamated  in  1821,  and  a  parliamentary  license 
of  exclusive  trade  in  the  vast  regions  between  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  north  of  Cana- 
da and  the  49th  parallel  of  North  latitude,  was  granted 
to  the  united  Company.  This  license  was  renewed  in  ^ 
1838,  and  the  date  of  its  expiration  was  1859.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  Canadians  sought  to  prevent  the  re- 
newal of  this  monopoly,  questioned  the  validity  of  King 
Charles's  charter,  and  agitated  for  the  annexation  of 
such  portions  of  this  region  as  would  be  available  for 
colonization  and  for  communication  with  British  Co- 
lumbia. To  this  movement  the  Imperial  authorities 
seemed  propitious ;  but  owing,  it  is  alleged,  to  the  su- 
pineness  and  masterly  inactivity  of  the  Provincial  Gov- 
ernment, the  scheme  proved  abortive,  and  it  now  seems 
the  intention  of  Britain  to  erect  the  territory  in  ques- 


tion  into  thCrown  Colony. 
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X. — In  1858,  an  act  was,  passed  providing  for  the 
protection  and  proper  management  of  the  Lake,  Gulf, 
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and  River  fisheries  of  this  country;  and  in  the  samd 
year  were  established  reformatory  prisons  for  juvenile 
offenders.  The  noble  pile  of  buildings  of  the  Provin- 
cial University  at  Toronto  was  now  finished,  and  the 
Governor  laid  the  cope-sto^e  in  October,  with  all  cus- 
tomary ceremonies.  The  new  Canadian  Decimal  Coin- 
age came  into  circulation  during  this  year.  Victoria 
Bridge,  the  wondejjful  viaduct  across  the  St.  Lawrence 
at  Montreal,  has  recently  been  completed,  so  that  the 
Grand  Trunk  Line,  comprising  over  1000  miles  pf  con- 
tinuous road,  forms  one  of  the  most  comprehensive 
railway-systems  in  the  world.  In  1859,  the  Committee  , 
appointed  some  time  previously  to  consolidate  the  sta- 
tutory law  of  Canada,  brought  its  labours  to  a  success- 
ful completion,  and  the  entire  Canadian  law  is  now 
within  the  reach  of  every  one  who  can  read. 

As  the  Canadian  people  loyally  extended  their  i^- 
sistance  to  Britain  in  the  shape  of  contributions  to  the 
Relief-Fund,  towards  the  close  of  the  Crimean  war,  so 
during  the  rebellion  in  India,  a  still  more  decided  ex- 
ample was  given  of  their  devotion  to  the  mother-coun- 
try.   An  offer  was  made  to  raise  a  Canadian  regiment, 
which  should  serve  among  the  Imperial  armies ;  this  . 
was  accepted  by  the  Home  Government,  and  forthwith 
recruiting  commenced  in  Toronto,  Hamilton,  London, 
Quebec,  Montreal,  and  other  places  of  lesser  note,  with 
such  success,  that  in  June,  1858,  the  Prince  of  Wales' 
Royal  Canadian  or  Hundredth  Regiment  was  embarked 
from  our  shores,  en  route  for  England.     And  we  shall 
yet  further  have  an  opportunity  of  showing  our  loyalty 
in  person  to  the  young  heir  of  England,  whose  antici- 
pated arrival  has  already  sent  a  preparatory  stir  from 
~Qa6p6 1^  Sandwich f  who,  befoTfl  these  wordajiMS  into 
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print,  shall  have  come  to  show  how  highly  our  gracious 
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Sovereign  values  ^er  Canadian  subjects,  Mid  to  learn 
with  his  own  eyes  how  fair  a  jewel  in  Victoria's  crown 
is  our  beautiful  Canada.  v 


QUESTIOI^S  TO  CHAPTER  UL 


. 


I.  What  educational  advance- 
ments mark  1840?  What  ques- 
tion attracted  attention  after  the 
Union  ?  What  bill- wai?  carried  ? 
What  was  now  implanted  in  the 
Constitution?  What  threatened 
to  excite  international  war? 
Where  was  the  Seat  of  Govern- 
ment fixed?  In  whom  ^as  the 
sole  authority  vested  ?  What 
was  the  State  of  parties? 

II.  What  difficulties  did  Syden- 
ham encounter  ?  What  bills  did 
ho  introduce  ?  What  caused  his 
death,  and  when  ?  Who  was  his 
successor  ?  Who  now  came  into 
power  ?  What  wife  done  on  their 
accepting  office,  and  why  ?  Why 
was  Bagot  superseded,  and  by 
whom?  How  did  he  disagree 
with  his  Ministry?  What  place 
succeeded  Kingston  as  the  capi- 
tal, and  when? 

IIR  Of  what  complexion  was 
the  next  Ministry,  and  how  long 
did  it  administer  afiairs?  State 
the  circumstances  of  the  fires  of 
1845.  Whv  did  Lord  Metcalfe 
retire  ?  Wnat  Important  measure 
was  now  brought  forward  ?  De- 
scribe the  arrangement  effected 
and  subsequent  proceedings.  Give 
the  chief  event  of  1846. 

IV.  Who  was  the  next  Gov- 
ernor-General ?  What  was  the 
state  of  the  Tory  Ministry  ?  What 
papers  did  Mr.  Ilincks  establish  ? 
what  did  the  Reformers  advo- 
cat6?  What  Relief  Fund  was 
opened?  How  was  emigration 
Increased?  and  exempliiy.  Of 
what  did  I^rd  Elgin  inform  the 
House  ?  What  was  the  result  of 
the  next  eleetlons  ?  Mention 
some  Lower  Canadian  represen- 
tatives. Who  succeeded  the  Dra- 
^per  Ministry  ? What  Important 


tares  in  the  Governor's  speech 
of  1849  ?  What,  bill  was  intro- 
duced ?  State  the  positions  taken 
by  the  opposing  parties.  How 
was  the  country  affected?  By 
what  numbers  was  the  bill  car- 
ried, and  when  sanctioned  ?  What 
consequences  ensued  ?  How  did 
the  Reformers  act?  What  was 
the  Governor's  resolution,  and  its 
result  ?  How  was  Montreal  pun- 
ished? How  is  the  alternating 
system  to  be  abolished  ? 

VI.  What  produced  disastrous 
effects  on  Canada,  and  how? 
When  were  Municipal  institu- 
tions organized,  and  for  what 
purpose  ?  What  proposition  was 
made  in  1860?  How  were  the 
♦♦  Clear  Grits  "  formed  ?  Explain 
the  free  banking  system,  and 
when  was  it  established  ?  What 
departmental  transference  was 
made  in  1851?  Wh^t  was  the 
chief  inducement  to  construct 
Railways  ?  What  lines  were  first 
commenced?  How  had  naviga- 
tion of  the  river  been  ensured  ? 

Vn.  Who  canae  into  power  in 
1851,  and  what  was  the  chief  fea- 
ture of  his  policy  ?  What  is  the 
.  Session  of  1852  called,  and  why  ? 
What  political  advances  were 
made  in  1858?  When  and  be- 
tween what  parties  was  the  Reci- 
procity Treaty  concluded  ?  What 
IS  remarkable  about  this  Treatv  ? 
Define  its  chief  articles.  Wno 
succeeded  Lord  Elgin?  What 
success  had  Canada  at  the  exhi- 
bition at  Paris  ? 

VIII.  In  what  way  was  the 
Clercy-Reserves'  qtiestion  set- 
tled ?  What  social  cnange  was  ef- 
fected in  Lower  Canada,and  how  ? 
What  recent  change  has  heen 
made  in  the  Legislative  CoudcU? 


action  was  taken  by  Parliament  ? 

What  was  the  result  fur  Canada? 

V.  What  were  the  chief  fea- 


What^gavo  i?«5  to  a  CSanadTan 
lino  of  steatners  ?  What  depressed 
trade  ia  1857  and  1858?    What 
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action  did  the  Government  take 
in  consequence  ? 

IX  What  question  assumed 
Importance  in  186T-'69?  How 
was  Red  Elver  first  settled,  and 
how  afterwards  colonized  ?  W  hat 
change  occurred  after  8elkirk.8 
death  T  Through  what  perils  have 
the  colonists  survived?  What 
ts  the  population  now?  What 
CJompanies  were  amalgamated  in 


1821  ?  "What  was  granted  to  tho 
united  Company  ?  "What  was  the 
object  of  many  Canadians  in 
1809?  How  did  their  scheme  re- 
sult? 

X.  State  some  remarkable 
events  of  1858.  "What  great  un- 
dertaking was  brought  to  a  close 
in  1859?  Give  some  recent  In- 
stances of  Canada's  loyalty  to 
Great  Britain. 
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